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LES IDEES DE SAINT EXUPERY SUR LA POESIE 
D’APRES “CITADELLE ” 


Nous limitons volontairement le sujet.1 Les autres ceuvres de 
Saint Exupéry contiennent 4 la fois des poémes et des éléments de 
son art poétique, mais celui-ci se trouve le mieux exprimé dans son 
ceuvre posthume. I] faut la lire avec compréhension et sympathie. 
Saint Ex aimait 4 me dire : “ C’est un torrent qui charrie trop de 
cailloux, il me faudra des années pour décanter cela.” Dans cette 
ceuvre “en vrac” nous tacherons de découvrir les secrets de la 
création poétique. 

Citadelle nous fait part des méditations d’un Roi du désert qui 
nous raconte comment il a conduit son peuple et fait de son Empire 
une ceuvre d’art. L’un de ses grands secrets est que pour régner 
sur les choses il faut connaitre et créer le “sens des choses.” * 
“L’homme en effet dit-il ne vit pas des choses, mais du sens des 
choses.” * Toute sa vie consiste a lier entre eux les matériaux épars 
dont il a besoin a créér leur sens et 4 “ accéder a cet étage ot ne 
sont plus les choses, mais les nceuds divins qui les nouent.” * 

Parmi ces neeuds divins il y a le poeéme® qui est ainsi avec le 
domaine, la sculpture, l’amitié, ’amour et l’empire un des “ dieux ” 
auxquels nous sommes noués: 


*Pour Saint Ex poéte lyrique voir Courrier sud ou Cs, pp. 45, 48, 49; 
Vol de nuit ou Vn, 116, 144; Terre des hommes ou Th, 186, 187; Pilote de 
guerre ou Pg, 202; Le petit prince ou Pp, 81, 87; Citadelle ou Ci, 106, 133 
et 302. Pour St Ex poéte épique voir Vn, 30; Th, 26, 55; Pg, 161, 162. 
Les idées de St Ex sur la poésie se trouvent déja dans Cs, 78, 106 et 172; 
Vn, 62, 74 et 182; Th, 100, 104, 199, 200, 217, 57, 60; Pg, 70 et Pp, 78. 

2 Ci, 386. Oi, 271. 

* Ci, 239, 240, 116, 316, 426. 5 Ci, 295. 
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Ainsi de tel poéme qui vous arrache des larmes. J’ai pris des étoiles, des 
fontaines des regrets. Et il n’est rien la d’autre. Mais je les ai pétris 
selon mon génie et ils ont servi de piédestal & une divinité qui les domine 
et n’est contenue en aucun d’eux.® 


Le poéte crée le sens des choses.’ Cette définition exclut tous ceux 
qui sont incapables de le saisir et de l’exprimer. Citadelle nous 
présente toute une galerie de faux poétes. 

Il y a d@’abord le “cracheur d’encre” qui prétend atteindre 
directement de grands sujets universels sans avoir participé in- 
térieurement 4 leur genése profonde. I] est comme la “ chenille 
lyrique qui se croit amoureuse du vol” ou comme le chanteur du 
voilier qui ignore que le cantique du navire est d’abord cantique du 
forgeur de clous et du scieur de planches.*® 

Il faut également se méfier des “chanteurs du cantique du 
loisir” ® qui morcellent la vie en divertissements, en travaux 
d’esclaves. Ils célébrent des peuples abatardis et cherchent “ une 
culture qui n’existe pas.” ? 

I] y a tous ceux qui disent: “ mélancolie, crépuscule, bien-aimée,” 
mots de poéme achetés au bazar. Ce sont des “ fabricants de mirli- 
tonnerie qui mélangent, sous prétexte de poésie, l’amour, le clair 
de lune, l’automne, les soupirs et la brise.”** Saint Ex avait une 
telle répugnance a l’égard de la poésie sentimentale qu’il n’admettait 
méme pas qu’on en fit pour s’amuser: “ Cela me produit l’effet de 
quelqu’un qui se gratte en public et fait part 4 tout le monde de ses 
démangeaisons,” aimait-il 4 dire. 

Il y « les poétes qui cherchent délibérément a choquer le public.” 
D’abord ceux qui se complaisent dans des descriptions effroyables. 
Ils cherchent 4 en tirer une émotion qui n’y existe pas et qui pése 
moins sur le lecteur que le “bon pied du Gendarme du Roi.” * 
Ensuite ceux qui se croient trés forts en violant ce que Saint Ex 
appelle le “ cérémonial du poéme.” Ils cherchent a surprendre par 
le léger pouvoir de choe de V’inhabituel, mais le lecteur se blasera 
vite et toute la structure de la création poétique sera brisée. Ces 
poétes ne sont que des pillards, des briseurs de style, des tricheurs 
vivant des constructions qu’ils ont renversées.** 


* Ci, 63. 


7 Oi, 198, 199, 162, 443, 453, 306. Ci, 507, voir Pg, 75 et 99. 
470. 19 Ci, 252, 253. 
Ci, 199. 18 Ci, 507. 


Ci, 450. Oi, 100. 
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A tous ces “ gribouilleurs ” Saint Ex oppose le vrai poéte: 


Celui qui écrit avec rigueur et forge son instrument pour utiliser le 
véhicule, aiguise son arme par son usage et ainsi augmente les provisions & 
mesure qu’il les consomme.*® 


Ecrire avec rigueur c’est d’abord savoir choisir ses mots. Saint 
Ex compare ce choix a une “capture.” ** I] s’agit de trouver les 
expressions capables de transporter chez autrui le “sens des choses.” 
Point n’est besoin pour cela d’inventer des mots nouveaux: 


Si tu veux me parler d’un soleil menacé de mort, dis moi soleil d’octobre. 
Car celui-la faiblit déja et te charrie cette vieillesse. Mais soleil de 
novembre ou de décembre appelle l’attention sur la mort . . . Soleil 
d’octobre suffit pour exprimer une mélancolie d’une destinée frappée & mort 
bien que glorieuse encore.*” 


Il s’agit bien de trouver une expression d’un dynamisme tel que 
le lecteur se trouve pris dans le méme réseau que le poéte.’® Les 
mots qui la constituent n’ont de sens que dans les ensembles et les 
neeuds qu’ils forment. Pris séparément ils ne sont plus que des 
verroteries qui fascinent les sauvages.*® 

Pour comprendre et créer ces nceuds il faut “ forger son instru- 
ment ” c’est 4 dire étudier et travailler.2° Etre poéte s’est s’engager 
dans une activité douloureuse,”? c’est se donner totalement a son 
cuvre. Seuls ces efforts répétés finiront par libérer chez l’écrivain 
le poéte qui ’habite. La liberté au lieu d’étre un point de départ 
devient une récompense: 

Pour que tu sois libre de la liberté du poéte, ne faut-il pas que tu aies 


exercé ton cerveau et forgé ton style? Ce qui est guerre endurance et 
contrainte.” 


Le poéme est une musique lentement créée, il est une montagne 
gravie pas a pas. Saint Ex aimait 4 dire que seul l’alpiniste qui 
monte a pied et de ce fait recrée pour lui la montagne comprendra la 
beauté du sommet et jouira du bonheur qu’on y respire.”* Le 
touriste monté en funiculaire n’aura jamais ces expériences de 
beauté : 


* Ci, 101. 

Ci, 327 et 507. Ci, 352. 

** Ci, 327 et 350. 1 Ci, 169. 

18 Ci, 507. Ci, 357. 

Ci, 328 et 485. Voir Ci, chap. LXIv. 
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Toute ascension est douloureuse, toute mue est souffrante! L’homme est 
ainsi fait qu’il lui a fallu, pour le gofter faire l’ascension du poéme. * 


Cette ascension de soi est pénible parce qu’elle oblige le poéte a 
faire l’expérience concréte de toutes les réalités qu’il décrit : °° 


Comment saurait retentir en toi le chant des galériens et de l’absence si tu 
n’as pas d’abord construit l’absence en toi par mille déchirements et les 
galéres par l’inexorable de ta destinée? *° 


Les corrections successives du poéme seront autant d’étapes vers le 
sommet : 
Tu écris ton poéme, aprés tu le corrigeras. Qu’est ce qu’écrire sinon 
corriger! Qu’est ce que sculpter sinon corriger! As tu vu pétrir la glaise? 
De correction en correction sort le visage et le premier coup de pouce était 


déja correction au bloc de glaise. Quand je fonde ma ville je corrige le 
sable. Puis corrige ma ville et de correction en correction je marche vers 


Dieu.” 


Ces corrections sont imposées par la vision de l’ensemble. Elles 
feront apparaitre le poéme. Contrairement 4 ce qu’on pourrait 
attendre le poéte ne commence pas par un plan analytique pour 
écrire ensuite sa poésie mais il crée petit a petit le poéme avec sa 
structure: 

L’ordre est le signe de ]’existence et non sa cause. De méme que le plan du 


poéme est signe qu’il est achevé et marqué de sa perfection. Ce n’est point 
au nom du plan que tu travailles, mais tu travailles pour l’obtenir.* 


Le style résulte de ce long travail de corrections successives : 


Pour m’émouvoir, il faut me nouer dans les liens du langage et c’est 
pourquoi le style est opération divine. C’est ta structure que tu m’imposes 
et les mouvements mémes de ta vie. ... S’il se trouve que ]’image t’illumine, 
alors elle est eréte de montagne le paysage s’ordonne.*® 


Créer un style c’est savoir exercer les démarches et “ construire des 
piéges différents pour toutes les captures.” Seule la qualité du 
style garantira la qualité de ces démarches, car le style est “l’expan- 
sion des lignes de force ” du poéte qui crée le poéme.*° 

Nous voici arrivés au poéme. Quels seront ses traits caractéristi- 
ques? Sa grande qualité est d’étre “ voie, véhicule, charroi.” Cette 


Ci, 124. 
5 Oi, 261. *7 Ci, 39. 2° Ci, 225. 
Ci, 181. Oi, 184. 8° Ci, 351. 
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voie est créée par le poéte. Le poéme ne sera poéme que si le réseau 
de neeuds qui le constitue est tel qu’il emprisonnera 4 la fois celui 
qui l’a écrit et ceux qui l’auront lu. Le poéme sera “ voie ” pour le 
lecteur qui pour le comprendre devra en refaire pour son propre 
compte l’ascension douloureuse afin de retrouver toutes les ex- 
périences créatrices de l’auteur.** 

Il ne suffit pas en effet pour gofiter le poéme de: 


plonger les enfants des hommes dans le concert et le poéme et le discours 
pour leur accorder la béatitude et la grande ivresse de l’amour.. . . 
L’Homme est ainsi fait qu’il ne se réjouit que de ce qu’il forme . . . car 
le poéme méme de l’autre n’est que le fruit de ton effort, de ton ascension 
intérieure.** 


Il faut done “forger aux enfants un style afin qu’ils puissent 
saisir ” ** et pour cela savoir attendre: 
Ceux la ne savent pas attendre et ne comprendront aucun poéme, car leur 


est ennemi le temps qui répare le désir, habille la fleur ou mifrit le 
fruit.** 


Le poéte a jeté la graine; il faut attendre qu’elle crée le printemps 
chez ses lecteurs.** 

Le poéme aura atteint son but lorsqu’il aura converti le lecteur, 
lorsque celui-ci sera “devenu.” Créer c’est en effet “ situer l’autre 
la ot il voit le monde comme I’on désire et non lui proposer un 
monde nouveau.” Car “le créateur ou le poéte n’est point celui 
qui invente ou démontre, mais celui qui fait devenir.” ** 

Pour ainsi amener l’autre 4 se “recréer” il faut que le poéme 
soit doué d’une puissance particuliére. C’est 14 son second caractére. 
Tl a en effet cette propriété étrange de transporter en autrui toute 
la force de la ferveur du poéte. I] est une voie, mais conductrice 
@énergie spirituelle. Citadelle cite de nombreux exemples de ce 
dynamisme du poéme. C’est ainsi qu’un chanteur transforme un 
camp de réfugiés, abandonnés aux délices de leur vie matérielle, en 
révoltés qui “ moururent en hommes ”: *” 

C’est qu’il chantait tout simplement le retentissement des choses les unes 


sur les autres. Si les diseurs de légende savaient leur pouvoir, ils incendie- 
raient les villes.** 


*1 Ci, 125, 226, 277. 85 (4, 127. 

*2 Oi, 124. 8° Ci, 201, 453, 192, 200, 201. 
Ci, 101. 37 Ci, 64. 

% Ci, 429. 88 Ci, 255. 
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Cette puissance est aussi intermittente que l’activité de l’esprit. 
ll arrive en effet que le poéme agisse 4 un moment et non a un autre. 
I] n’entre en action que lorsqu’on reconnait en lui le “ charroi rare 
des semences.” 

La gratuité est un autre signe du poéme. II ne dépend que de 
son objet. Il ne peut étre écrit sur commande et s’évanouira dés 
que le poéte cherchera a en tirer des avantages personnels. 

Le grand poéme véhicule enfin toute une civilisation et c’est la 
le secret de sa puissance,*® car il contient a la fois les nostalgies et 
les espérances de tout un peuple. “Je dis d’une image si elle est 
une image véritable, qu’elle est une civilisation ot je t’enferme.” * 
Plus tard lorsque d’autres civilisations prendront la place de celle 
qu’avait chantée le poéte c’est encore dans son chant qu’elle réussira 
a se survivre.** 

Ainsi loin d’étre une réalité achevée le poéme est un chemin vers 
des horizons toujours renouvelés, un lien lumineux entre le poéte et 
les hommes et par lui entre tous les hommes. Lorsque l’ceuvre sera 
achevée, sa beauté sera sa récompense.** Elle ne viendra que par 
sureroit. Poéte et lecteur seront transfigurés par le nouveau point 
de vue découvert du sommet qu’ils auront gravi: ce sera la “ victoire 
a travers l’aridité de la grammaire.” ** 

Cette victoire ne sera pas définitive. Un poéme ne méne qu’é un 
sommet. D’autres sommets sont 4 conquérir, car chaque civilisation 
se crée de nouvelles chaines de montuagnes. 


Qu’importe le poéme écrit: sa signification est de créer plus loin.*® 


C’est ainsi que la création poétique devra embrasser l’infini. 

Ces considérations ne constituent pas un art poétique complet, 
mais elles ont le grand mérite de nous montrer que le potte n’est 
ni un contemplateur mystique ni un artiste rivé a sa tiche. I 
forge lentement une ceuvre qui est elle-méme un chemin vers une 
réalité supérieure et il lui donne une forme telle, qu’elle obligera le 
1ecteur 4 la recréer en lui. 

Certes Saint Ex n’explique pas pourquoi tels ensembles “ trans- 
portent ” plus que tels autres mais pour lui le poéte comme le 
physicien, l’aviateur ou le berger ou le Roi du désert découvre un 
sens des choses 4 caractére universel et par la libére un aspect de 
Homme qui est la commune mesure de toute notre civilisation. 


Ci, 331. “Ci, 328. “8 Ci, 358. 4° Ci, 446. 
Ci, 184, 185. 42 Ci, 343. “Ci, 469. Voir Th, 210. 
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Le poéme reprend son sens originel de “ poema” ou de création. 
Le dernier mérite de ces réflexions aura été de nous faire mieux 
comprendre l’activité poétique de Saint Exupéry lui-méme car nul 
plus que lui, en face d’un “ univers en vrac ” comme il appelait le 
monde, n’a autant essayé de renouer ses matériaux épars pour créér 
des architectures dont la signification transcende les éléments con- 
stitutifs. C’est ainsi que sont nés ces poémes tour a tour épiques, 
lyriques et cosmiques qui s’appellent Vor pe Nuit, TERRE DES 
HomMEs, PILOTE DE GUERRE et LE PETIT PRINCE. 

Citadelle n’est hélas que le chantier ot nous retrouvons toutes les 
pierres de cette “cathédrale de Homme ” que Saint Ex ne cessait 
de nous inviter 4 batir. I] laisse 4 ses successeurs la tiche d’achever 
i leur maniére cette basilique humaine que la destinée ne lui a pas 
permis de terminer. 

L&on WENCELIUS 

Swarthmore College 


ANDREAS CAPELLANUS AND ST. BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX: 


THE TWELVE RULES oF LOVE AND THE TWELVE STEPs oF HUMILITY 


It has sometimes been questioned why Andreas posited twelve 
chief rules of love in the Fifth Dialogue of Book One of his De arte 
honeste amandi;* I have not seen any suggested reasons for the 
number twelve, nor any extended discussion of Andreas’ motives 
for establishing them as he does. Father Denomy has declared that 
this portion of Andreas’ book represents the heresy of courtly love,* 
but I think it can be shown that Andreas is handling his material 
with conscious irony—that, indeed, there is not the contradiction or 


1 Andreas Capellanus, The Art of Courtly Love, John Jay Parry (New 
York, 1941)—hereafter cited as Capellanus, Parry ed.—pp. 81-2. 

® Alexander J. Denomy, C.S.B., The Heresy of Courtly Love, Boston 
College Candlemas Lectures (New York, 1947), pp. 34 ff.; this is his most 
recent pronouncement of the problem. Earlier, and with greater documenta 
tion, is his extended article, ‘The De Amore of Andreas Capellanus and 
the Condemnation of 1277,’ Mediaeval Studies, vii (1946), 107-49, esp. 
148-9. See also his ‘Fin’ Amors: the Pure Love of the Troubadours, Its 
Amorality, and Possible Source,’ ibid., vir (1945), 184-6 (139-207); ‘An 
Inquiry into the Origins of Courtly Love,’ ibid., vi (1944), 191-3 (175-260). 
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opposition between the De amore and the De reprobatione that 
Father Denomy would have.’ No one, to my knowledge, has 
pointed out the curious relationship that exists between the twelve 
chief rules of love enumerated by Andreas and the twelve steps of 
humility of Bernard of Clairvaux.* Nor is this mere coincidence, 
if Andreas’ purpose is, as I take it to be, one of high seriousness. 
But let us first examine the relationship. 

The relationship explains, as does nothing else that I have seen, 
the reason for the rules of love being twelve in number. St. 
Benedict arranged his law in twelve steps ° 


ut sicut post decem praecepta legis ac geminam circumcisionem (in quo 
duodenarius numerus impletur) ad Christum venitur .. . 


Andreas in a very daring manner is calling attention to the idola- 
trous nature of the love he describes, a love of the flesh that is 
opposed to the love of God (which fieshly love was called courtly 
love long after his treatise). In the Christian pattern * 


* Denomy, Heresy of Courtly Love (1947), p. 37, and Mediaeval Studies, 
vir (1946), 148-9. Most particularly I would take exception to his state- 
ment that “There is never any attempt on his [Andreas’] part to recon- 
cile the two opposing doctrines .. .” 

*Capellanus, Parry ed., pp. 81-2. This Dialogue, it is worth noting, is 
the dialogue between nobleman and noblewoman; and it is perhaps not 
fortuitous that there are twelve chapters in this book. 

Bernard’s steps are of course those of the Benedictine Rule (cf. n. 11 
below). 

A comparison of the approximate dates of the two works is interesting. 
The Steps of Humility was probably written between 1119 and 1139 (George 
B. Burch, The Steps of Humility [Harv. Univ. Press, 1940], pp. 238-9— 
hereafter referred to as Burch ed.). Andreas’ De amore is dated by Parry 
between 1184 and 1186 (loc. cit., p. 21), by Steiner (Speculum, 1v [1929], 
92-5) 1174-86. 

* Burch ed., p. 126. 

* Cf. Gaston Paris, ‘ L’amour courtois,’ in Romania, x11 (1883), 519. 

Fr. Denomy has pointed out the heretical elements in Andreas (see esp. 
Heresy of Courtly Love, pp. 34-5), but he has taken Andreas in Books One 
and Two at one level only. That writers of the XIIth century wrote at 
more than one level is a commonplace, but until recently there has been 
little attempt to look for possible sententiae in the writers of so-called 
courtly love—for one such attempt see D. W. Robertson, Jr., ‘Marie de 
France, Lais, Prologue 13-16,’ MLN, tx1v (May 1949), 336-8. I should like 
to express my indebtedness here to Prof. Robertson, who has generously 
provided me with a number of these references. 

™ Burch ed., introd., p. 53. The steps of pride are, of course, described 


by Bernard himself. 
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The first step is that fear of the Lord which makes a man attentive to his 
own peril; the last is that perfect introversion which prevents his even 
looking at external things. The usual opposite of humility is pride, and the 
opposite of each step of humility is a step of pride. The first step of pride 
is that curiosity which is manifested by looking around ... The last step 
of pride is that habitual sinning which has no consciousness of sin, .. « 


We shall place each step of Bernard against the corresponding 
rule of Andreas to see the relationship between the individual steps 
and rules, but it should first be observed and remembered that 
Andreas has provided the key to his irony by carefully implying 
that he is discussing the ‘wrong’ love, the love of Jerusalem.*® 
For example, in Chapter 11, Andreas tells us that there should be no 
humility in courtly love: 


I know from my own experience that when poverty comes in, the things 
that nourished love begin to leave, because ‘ poverty has nothing with which 
to feed its love.’ ® 


In Biblical terms, poverty is also humility: Blessed are the poor 
in spirit.... That the point of his irony may not be lost, Andreas 
makes sure by the ridiculous (if not seen as ironical) etymology 
of the name Love (amor) in Chapter 111, and he reinforces the 
implied contrast of heavenly love by the figure of the fisherman, a 
parable that would not be lost on a century that knew its Bible: 


Just as a skillful fisherman tries to attract fishes by his bait and to capture 
them on his crooked hook, so the man who is a captive of love tries to 
attract another person by his allurements and exerts all his efforts to 
unite two different hearts with an intangible bond, or if they are already 
united he tries to keep them so forever.*° 


8 The two loves and the two cities (civitas mundi—Babylon and civitas dei 
—Jerusalem) are of course drawn from Scripture throughout the Middle 
Ages, and are most familiar in the Civitas Dei of St. Augustine. But the 
influential Two Cities of Otto Bishop of Freising was nearly contemporane- 
ous, being compiled between 1143 and 1147—see C. C. Mierow trans. (New 
York, 1928), p. 18; C. C. Mierow, ‘Otto of Freising and his Two Cities 
Theory,’ PQ, xxtIv (1945), 97-105; and (for his influence) Felix Fellner, 
‘The “ Two Cities” of Otto of Freising and its Influence on the Catholic 
Philosophy of History,’ Cath. Hist. Rev., xx (1934), 154-74. 

The conflict of the two loves is nowhere more vivid than in the illustration 
of the two trees of Hugh of St. Victor in De Fructibus Carnis et Spiritas 
(PL 176, cols. 1007-1010). 

* Parry ed., p. 30. Andreas here means that poverty (or humility) will 
destroy earthly love. 

*° Ibid., p. 31. 
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The table of correspondences follows. 


12 STEPS OF HUMILITY 
(Benedictine) 


[1] Fear of God—being ever mind- 
ful of all God’s commandments. 


[2] Take no heed to satisfy one’s 
own desires—but copy the will 
of God. 


[3] Submission to a superior. 


[4] Patiently and with a quiet 
mind bear all that is inflicted 
on him—the faithful man ought 


to bear all things. 


[5] Confession of all evil thoughts 
of the heart and of all secret 
faults. 


[6] Contentment with all that is 
mean and vile; admission of 
own inferiority. 


[7] Belief in own inferiority. 


[8] Conventionality: do nothing 
but what the common rule, or 
the example of seniors, en- 
forces. 


[9] Silence. 


— 


[10] Gravity—when one is not 
easily and quickly moved to 


laughter. 
[11] Restrained speech—speaking 
humbly, gravely, and in a few 


words. 


[12] Exterior humility: downcast 
eyes. 


12 RULES OF LOVE 


(Andreas) 


Thou shalt avoid avarice—embrace 
prodigality. 
Thou shalt keep thyself chaste for 
thy beloved. 


Thou shalt not knowingly break up 
a correct love affair of others. 


Thou shalt not love whom thou can- 
not marry. 


Be mindful completely to avoid 
falsehood. 


Thou shalt not have many who 
know of thy love affair. 


Be obedient to ladies’ commands and 
strive to ally thyself in the service 
of Love. 

In giving and _ receiving love's 
solaces let modesty be ever present. 


Thou shalt speak no evil. 


Thou shalt not be a revealer of love 
affairs. 


Thou shalt be in all things polite 
and courteous. 


In practicing the solaces of love thou 
shalt not exceed the desires of thy 
lover. 


11 Regula—I have here condensed from the translation of Gasquet, The 
Rule of Saint Benedict (London, 1925), pp. 27 ff. 


19 Capellanus, Parry ed., pp. 81-2. 
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[2] The irony of the perversion of this rule is obvious: keep 
chaste, not for God, but for your beloved. Compare these Biblical 
texts: Matt. v, 28: Ego autem dico vobis, quia omnis qui viderit 
mulierem ad concupiscendum eam iam moechatus est eam in corde 
suo. J. Cor. vi1, 1: Bonum est homini mulierem non tangere. 

[3] From Bernard’s third step we proceed to Andreas’ third rule 
by an implied submission to an order of courtly love: thou shalt 
not break up the correct love affair of others. This implied order 
is embraced in rules [4] and [7]. 

[5] Complete confession is paralleled by the injunction merely 
to avoid falsehood. When one bears in mind the illicit nature of 
the relationship, this needs no comment. 

[6] Cf. [10]. This is in Andreas a corruption of the theological 
principle of not boasting of one’s sanctity. 

[7] Continuing the obedience of [3] and [4], Andreas here 
enjoins the lover to be obedient to ladies’ commands, to be in the 
service of love—not the commandments of God, not the service of 
His love. Instead of the Benedictine ‘ perfect introversion’ we 
have hiding of sinful love and servitude in a sinful order. 

[8] The modesty here enjoined by Andreas is but a travesty 
of the modesty and conventionality of the Benedictine (and 
Christian) order: it could scarcely be other than conscious, and 
ironic. (Cf. [12].) 

[9] For Bernard, silence. He tells us that this step of pride 
is hypocritical confession. We then arrive naturally at the corre- 
sponding rule of Andreas: speak no evil. 

[10] Bernard’s tenth step, gravity, is perverted by application 
of defiance, the tenth step of pride—therefore, in Andreas: do not 
reveal love affairs. (Cf. [6].) 

[11] Instead of the sincere restrained speech of Bernard we 
find that the courtly lover is supposed to be polite and courteous— 
this, of course, is the earthly use of these terms and it grows out of 
the eleventh step of pride, freedom to sin. 

[12] The final step of humility is represented by downcast eyes 
— perfect introversion which prevents his even looking at external 
things.” The final step of pride “is that habitual sinning which 
has no consciousness of sin.” ** The mockery of Andreas is un- 
mistakable: Do not exceed the desires of thy lover. (Cf. [8].) 


* Burch ed., p. 53. 
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I do not wish to push too far the parallels of detail between 
Andreas and Bernard, nor to insist on a point for point corre- 
spondence ; nor do I wish to imply that Bernard (and behind him 
Benedict) was the direct and only source of Andreas, for much of 
Bernard is to be found elsewhere in late eleventh and early twelfth 
century literature. But I do believe that we should recognize 
Andreas’ conscious irony and proceed to a closer investigation of 
possible sententiae in his De arte honeste amandi, even as Professor 
Robertson has suggested for Marie de France." 


R. J. ScHoEcK 
Cornell University 


NOTES ON CERTAIN VARIATIONS AND FORMS IN THE 
OLD GERMANIC DIALECTS 


I. The Germanic Suffix -ar:-er << PG -*ar or -*er? Only the 
ar-forms occur in Gothic and ON; both the ar- and the er-forms 
appear in OHG and OS; and only the er-forms are found in OE 
and OFris. The following tabulation of the historical forms 
derived from the pronominal adjective PG *an-per-az with the 
comparative suffix *-ber- (< IE -*ter-) may serve to illustrate the 
representative distribution of the ar-: er-forms in the Gmc dialects: 


PG *anperaz ‘other (of two) ’ 


-ar -ar,-er -er 
Goth. anp-ar OHG and-ar,-er OE 60-er 
ON ann-arr os 68-ar,-er OFris. 6th-er 


There are two major problems connected with this question, viz., 
how we are to explain (1) the shift of -*er >-ar, and (2) the 
split between -ar and -er in WGmce. 


1. The Shift of -*er>-ar. If the West Gmc participated in 
this shift together with the Gothic and North Gmc, we must assume 
that this was a PG shift and not due to secondary conditions. The 
only plausible explanation of this shift is that under the combined 


14 Cf. n. 6 above. Since this article was written I have read his ‘ap- 
proach’ to ‘The Doctrine of Charity in Mediaeval Literary Gardens,’ in 
Speculum (xxvi, January 1951), and I am glad to have in his analysis of 
Andreas’ garden a reinforcement of my view of Andreas’ conscious irony. 
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influence of the r and of the lack of stress the *e was first lowered 
to *@, which was then further lowered to a.1 We have here a 
lowering trend from *e > *@ > a (compare the secondary lowering 
of e >a before r in OS beraht > baraht, etc.) parallel to the 
rising trend in the later ON-WGmc i-umlaut of *a > @>e. 


2. The Split between -ar and -er in WGmc. It seems hardly 
probable that the er-forms were derived directly from PG -*er 
rather than from PG -*ar (< -*er), and for two reasons, viz. (1) 
because it is impossible to assume that this split already had 
occurred in the PG era, i.e., that the original -*er persisted in 
PG alongside -*ar (< -*er), and (2) because wherever the er-forms 
existed alongside the ar-forms, as in OHG-OS, the er-forms can 
easily be explained as secondarily derived from the ar-forms through 
weakening of the vowel a > in the end syllable (cf. OHG and- 
ar > and-er, OS 6d-ar > 6d-er). We may assume a parallel de- 
velopment for OE-OFris. 6d-er (< *6d-ar = OS 60-ar), except that 
in OE-OFris. the reduction of the a > e in the end syllable took 
place at an earlier period than in OHG-OS, so that the ar-forms 
in OE-OFris. have been lost. Therefore, it seems to me highly 
questionable whether Biilbring (Alteng. Elementarbuch, § 369, 
1b) is justified in deriving this OE er-form (in an original 
middle syllable) directly from PG -*er (i.e., *anp-er-az > OE 
*6d-cer > dd-er), instead of postulating the intermediate stage PG 
-*ar which may be assumed in order to account for the ar-forms in 
the other Gme dialects. The earliest recorded stage of PG -*er in 
OE is -er: -aer (preserved, e. g., in eft-wr, eft-aer), but this -er: 
~aer can just as easily be derived from an earlier -*ar as from PG 
-*er (cf. t6-ward > -werd > -werd, hun-ag [= OHG hon-ag] > 
hun-aeg [E£p. Glossen] > hun-eg). In order to bring the er-forms 
into connection with the ar-forms in Gothic and ON it is perfectly 
possible to assume that the er-forms represent a secondary WGmc 
development from the earlier, primary ar-forms. Biilbring’s hypo- 
thesis renders a continuous chronological development impossible 
in that the OE er-forms were, according to his theory, not derived 
from the earlier *ar-forms but directly from PG -*er (— WGme 
-er) > (the earlier) Goth.-ON -ar. 


1For the Goth. conditions see Kieckers, Handbuch der vgl. got. Gram- 
matik, §11, p. 17. The Goth. conditions may represent the PG status; 
ef. Fick (Vgl. Wérterbuch der indo-germanischen Sprachen) , who postulates 
(p. 13, s.v.) a PG *anbara = Goth. anpar. 
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The development of the PG suffix -*er in the Gme dialects (with 
the split of -ar to -er in WGmce, due to the weakening of the vowel 
a> e) may be summarized as follows: PG *anp-er-az > *anp-ar- 
az > Goth. anp-ar (ON ann-arr: OHG and-ar: OS 6d-ar): OHG 
and-ar > and-er, OS 60-ar > 6d-er = OE-OF ris. 6d-er.? 


II. Old Norse silfr:Gothic silubr < *selubra-‘ silver” H, Weyhe 
(PBB., 31, 64 ff.) has shown that the e of the stem syllable in the 
basic form PG *selubra- was in West Gmc umlauted to i when an 7 
or an i (7) was added in the end syllable of a derivative formation 
(cf. the adj. *selubr-ina- > *silubr-ina > OHG silberin, hence 
silabar for *selubar < *selubra-), so that in West Gmc we have the 
two basic forms *seludra- and *silufra-. The Gothic, on the other 
hand, preserves only the i-form silubr (< *selubra-) since PG e 
is shifted to ¢ in Gothic except before h (hw) and r. 

On page 68 (footnote) Weyhe rightly assumes that ON silfr, 
on account of the vowel 1, was borrowed either from a WGme dialect 
which possessed the i-form or from Gothic silubr. The i in ON 
silfr cannot, of course, represent an earlier *e >7% as due to the 
original u of the middle syllable, for this would have yielded a form 
*sjolfr with the breaking *e > *jo (cf. *meluk-s > Goth. miluks: 
ON mjolk). If we turn to the WGme forms of the word for 
‘silver,’ we find that only the OHG and the OS are restricted to the 
i-forms (OHG silabar: silbar, OS silubar), whereas the breaking 
(io, eo) occurs in OE (siolufr, seolufr, ete.), and only the e-forms 
occur in OFris. (selover, selver, selvir). Therefore, if ON silfr 
was borrowed from some WGme dialect, it is most plausible to 
assume that this dialect was the OS, for OS siludar would yield ON 
siljr (written silfr), just as does Goth. silubr. Weyhe (ibid.) points 
out the fact that silver metal could have reached the North as early 
as during the first to the third centuries A. D., but it is not certain 
that the i-forms in West Gmc existed at so early a period. It is 
therefore more plausible to assume that ON silfr was borrowed from 
the Goth. silubr, with subsequent loss of the vowel u of the middle 
syllable (Goth. silubr = ON *silubr > silfr). The Goth. word 
silubr undoubtedly existed long before the time when Wulfila 
wrote it. 


III. Gothic briik-j-an: West Germanic brikan. For the j-suffix 


2Cf. the loan word Grk. xatcap = Goth. kaisar* =OHG keisar: OS 
késar > OE cdsere: OF ris. keiser. 


i 
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in the Goth. infinitive form brikjan there is no evidence in WGmc 
(cf. Paul, PBB., 7, 149). This discrepancy may be explained on the 
ground that in Gothic the weak ht-preterite form brihta (< 
*brihtd) was never displaced by a strong form, as in WGmc. In 
WGme the original weak infinitive form *brikjan was displaced by 
a strong form *brikan in accord with the long radical vowel @ of 
the stem syllable, which was likewise characteristic of the strong 
verbs of the second ablaut series (cf. Goth. -likan, -lauk), whereby 
the verb passed over into the strong conjugation, resulting in a new 
strong preterite form with the ablaut vowel *au. OE and OS 
preserve only the strong forms (OE brican: bréac = OS brikan: 
*brdk). In OHG the strong forms are preserved in the present 
system (briihhan) and in the past part. kiprohan, but the weak past 
part. forms keprihhit, gebriichet indicate the existence of a weak 
preterite form *brihta which survived in MHG brichte. ON 
brika, -ada is a loan word from WGmce and does not concern us 
here. 

The evidence then favors the conclusion that the original (PG) 
status was *brik-j-an:*brihtd corresponding to Goth. brikjan: 
briihta, and that the WGmce represents a secondary status, for if 
the PG status had been *brikan:*brauk (= OE brican: bréac), 
we could not explain the Goth. forms brikjan: brihta. There would 
have been no more reason why a Goth. form *brauk should have 
been supplanted by a weak form brihta than for the form -lauk to 
have been supplanted by a weak form */ihta. For the supplanting 
of the form brihta_by a secondary strong form *brauk in Gothic 
there exists only one extant example of the strong w-verbs, viz., 
-liikan : -lauk, whereas there were many in WGme, especially in OE 
(cf. OE bigan, difan, dutan, hritan, lican, litan, scifan, slipan, 
smigan, stridan, sigan, sipan; OS *bigan,’ hritan, likan, 
*shitan,® sigan; OHG hrizzan, lichan, siifan, sigan, *tichan > 
MHG tiachen). Note that the examples are less numerous in 
OHG than in OE-OS, which status may account for the fact that in 
OHG the weak forms (*brihta > MHG brichte), past part. 
keprihhit, gebriichet, are preserved contrary to the status in 
OE-OS. In view of this evidence I think that Paul’s conclusion 
(ibid.) that the OE forms brican: bréac represent “ vermutlich 


* The infinitive forms bidgan, slitan do not occur, but compare the past 
part. forms gibogan, gislotan. 
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Neubildungen ” is fully established; indeed, I see no reason why 
he could not with equal justification have designated all the 
WGme strong forms of this verb as “ ohne Zweifel Neubildungen.” 


IV. West Germanic *unst-i > OHG unst, OS ast, OF jst 
‘tempest, gale, storm, procella.’ There is no trace of this word in 
either Gothic or ON. Holthausen (Alteng. Elym. Worterbuch 
[ Heidelberg, 1934], 413, s.v.) lists an Olcel. form st, but this 
word is not recorded in any of our ON dictionaries. Holthausen 
considers OE yst to be of unknown origin (“unbek. Herk.”). To 
be sure, Walde-Pokorny do not list the word, but if we assume the 
form *unst-i to represent an st-abstract, I believe we can arrive at 
a plausible etymology. 

The root syllable *un- (with low-grade ablaut vowel) may easily 
be equated with an- ia the Goth. verb [uz-]an-an ‘to breathe’: 
Lat, an-ima, Grk. dv-euos ‘ breath, spirit, wind.’ *Un- could then 
signify ‘ breath’ > ‘ wind.’ For the ablaut relation *an-: *un- com- 
pare OHG anst (= Goth. ansts: ON @st) : -unst ‘ Gunst’: ON ann: 
unna ‘to love.’ With the abstract suffix -st, the word *un-st-i 
(fem. i-stem) could mean ‘a windy, stormy condition of the 
weather ’* (cf. Lat. tempes-tas) > ‘a wind storm, tempest.’ For a 
parallel transition from abstract to concrete compare OHG gi-swul- 
st ‘a swollen (cf. -*swullan- > OHG [gi-]swollan) condition’ 
> ‘a swelling, tumor’ (= ‘something swollen,’ cf. Lat. tumor: 
tumére ‘to swell’). The root *un- in *un-st-i is undoubtedly of 
PG origin, but the st-suffix may represent a secondary WGmc in- 
novation (cf. Goth. runs: OHG runst). 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


* Cf. Heliand, 2242: 

Thuo bigan thes uuedares craft, 
up stigan, idiun uuahsan. 

For ast Wulfila uses wégs, which is obviously a literal rendering of the 
Grk. cevwés ‘a shaking, a disturbance’ of the sea (wégs ‘a moving’ = Grk. 
‘ wave’); ef. Matt. viii, 24: xal cevouds wéyas eyévero év TH Oaddoon, 
jah sai, wégs mikils warp in marein. In OS, on the other hand, the word 
fist suggests the force of the ‘ wind’ (thes uuedares craft) which caused this 
condition of the sea (wégs: vewouds). 
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KLOPFAN 


The term Klopfan refers to a group of poems, written in the 
language of the fifteenth century with traces of a Bavarian dialect. 
Internal evidence proves their intimate relationship with the 
Klopfnachte, which date back at least to the beginning of the 
fifteenth century and were still celebrated in country districts up to 
the time of the First World War. These Klopfnichte consist of 
nights between the beginning of Advent and Epiphany, in which it 
is customary in parts of Austria, Switzerland and southern Germany 
to go about from house to house knocking on the doors. This is 
variously accompanied by good wishes for the new year, begging, 
songs, pranks and any number of similar folk-phenomena. Rough 
verses in dialect were still recited by the holiday beggars in modern 
times, but the Klopfan proper are polished poems bespeaking the 
authorship of a real poet. Without exception, they preserve the 
fiction of being spoken by those inside the houses, and they shed 
some light on the custom as it was practised in the fifteenth century, 
as well as giving some amusing insights into the contemporary life. 
Of the fewer than forty Klopfan preserved for us,’ eleven are known 
to have been written by Hans Folz, and the rest have usually been 
attributed to him and to Hans Rosenpliit. The exact dates of most 
of them cannot be determined, although both internal and external 
evidence point to a period of composition roughly between 1450 and 
1490. The earlier Klopfan by Rosenpliit are filled with figures of 
speech and literary references which attest to long literary tra- 
dition. Except for the fact that they all begin with the words 
Klopf an, they bear considerable likeness to the NeujahrsgriiBe in 
the Clara Hitzlerin Liederbuch.? The later Klopfan by Hans Folz, 
however, are mere parodies, and have fallen into such obscenity 
as to make any subsequent literary development impossible. 


1 Most of these as well as details about the custom are to be found in an 
article by Oskar Schade, “ Klopfan, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Neujahrs- 
feier ” in Weimarisches Jahrbuch fiir deutsche Sprache, Literatur und Kunst, 
Vol. 11 (1855), pp. 75-147. All those attributed to Folz are in Lyrik des 
spiiten Mittelalters in Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Realistik des Spdtmittel- 
alters, Vol. 6, ed. by Hermann Maschek, Leipzig, 1939, pp. 259-270. 

2 Liederbuch der Clara Hatzlerin, ed. Karl Halthaus, Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1840. 
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The first of the fifteen attributed by Schade* to Rosenpliit is 
ascribed in the original manuscript to the “ Snepperer,” a nickname 
of Hans Rosenpliit. None of the others has been affixed by tradition 
to the name of anyone in particular. Numbers nine through fifteen 
as well as several others, which Schade thought too improper to print 
are all to be found in a fifteenth century Wolfenbiittel manuscript 
containing several other works of Rosenpliit. Numbers four and 
five are also taken from a manuscript of the sixteenth century, but 
Schade thinks that they all originally date from the fifteenth 
century. 

Both the thirteenth and fourteenth Klopfan play upon definite 
events, but in the latter the occurrence is thoroughly veiled and 
perhaps of an occasional and private nature anyway. The former, 
however, refers to a fine of three gulden imposed for wearing 
Schnabelschuhe, the revenue from which was apparently to be used 
for bridge building: 

Tregstu gern spitzig schuch an, 

So gee nit vil fiir die tiir, 

Da& man dich nit bring fiir 

Und mit der zungen trag auf das rathaus,‘ 
Du must siist drei gulden geben herauBb: 
Des man dich nit vertrait, 

Du schwerst dann dafiir ain ait. 

Wann man hat vernumen, 

Wie ein groB gu6 wéll kumen 

Und wer stossen die prucken weg 

Und auch die steg: 

Do bedarf man grof gelts zu. 

Das miissen zalen die spitzigen schuch.* 


The “new look” in pointed shoes began about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. A Nuremberg chronicler writes in the year 1452: 


und desselben jars huben sich an die langen schnebel an den schuhen, die 
hoffart kom von Schwaben.*® 


Cf. footnote 1. 

*To be taken figuratively to mean “carried by gossip,” for firbringen 
here means to talk about. For an almost exact duplication of this use of 
zungen cf. Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch, 16. Band, 4. Lieferung, Sp. 
598, 4.c, quotation from Keller’s Fastnachtspiele, 1, 106: “so musz ich 
grosz sorge han/ auf die mich rufen aus/ und mit ir zungen tragen auf das 
rathaus.” Vorbringen, 12. Band, m Abt., 6. Lieferung, Sp. 932-3. 

5 Rosenpliit xm, 11. 2-13, in Schade, op. cit. 

* Chroniken der deutschen Stddte, Leipzig, 1872, vol. x, p. 197. 
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On the seventeenth of July, 1453 the city council of Nuremberg sent 
word to the Bishop of Bamberg that, in accordance with his request, 
it had forbidden the cobblers to make Schnabel on the shoes.’ The 
ordinance reads as follows: 


Eyn erber rat gebeut auch, das hinfiir keyn jr burger oder burgerin, inwoner 
oder inwonerin dieser statt, eynicherley schuh nyt tragen sollen, die fiir 
den fuss lennger oder verrer, vil oder wenig, fiirtreffen, dann das mass, so 
darumb den schustern ist, anzaigt, weliches mess auch bey den statt 
marckmayster gefunden wurdet.® 


Weiss in his Kostiimkunde ® says that shortly after 1473 Schnabel- 
schuhe were completely forbidden at the especial request of the 
Bishop of Bamberg, but apparently without too much effect, for as 
late as 1482 they appeared in the Nuremberg Schempartbuch.*® 
In the intervening years the chronicler of Nuremberg makes the 
following pertinent entries in the Stadtchronik: 


Und desselben jar an sant Anthoni tag (January 17, 1457) 3 or auf den 
tag kom ein gro& gii& mit eis und fiiret die spitelprucken hinweck und auch 
die prucken hinter den Wilpad und all steg in der stat, und was davor ein 
grim kalt weter pei 18 tagen. 

Nach Christi gepurt 1457 an sant Valentin tag zu nacht do kom aber 
ain gro& gif wasser und das wert nahent zwen tag, ee es geviel; zu dem 
selben vielen die newen flaischpenck nider in das wasser. also was es also 

Desselben jars da machet man die prucken am NeWenspital und erhdht 
sie, und das meuerlein dervor. Desselben jars machet man die stainen 
prucken auf dem NeWenpau, kostet 1400 gulden, die erst stainen.** 

Und in der Wochen (February 17, 18, 1461) komen grosser gii® zwai an 
der vasnacht eins utd an der aschermitwoch eins, das man pei kainer 
pruken iiber kunt.'* 

Desselben jars (1462) machet man die hangenden pruken an dem Wilpad. 

. Desselben jars erschiittet man die pruken vorm Derrer und machet 
si héher.** 


Ibid. 

8“ Niirnberger Polizeiverordnungen,” in Stuttgarter Literarischer Verein, 
vol. 63, Tiibingen, 1861, p. 109. 

®*Hermann Weiss, Kostiimkunde, Stuttgart, 1872, 11, p. 238. 

2° Alwin Schultz, Deutsches Leben im xiv. und Xv. Jahrhunderte, Wien, 
1892, vol. 11, p. 255. 

4 Chroniken, p. 221. 

Ibid., p. 233. 

Ibid., p. 260. 

14 Tbid., p. 283. 
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In view of the fact that the length of the Schnabel on the shoes 
was regulated in 1453, that floods occurred in 1457 and 1461, and 
that two bridges were built in each of the years 1457 and 1462, a 
chain of circumstances not to be duplicated during the whole period 
in which the shoes were worn in Nuremberg,** it seems probable 
that this Klopfan was written either in the winter of 1457 or of 
1461. Neither of these dates would preclude Rosenpliit’s author- 
ship, for he is believed to have been born at the beginning of the 
century. Only about half a dozen of his poems have been definitely 
dated, the last one in 1460." Demne’s theory that Rosenpliit was a 
lay-brother in his last years might testify against his having 


written it.?” 

Since the first three Klopfan all bear a remarkable similarity in 
style and sentiments, it would seem highly probably that they were 
all composed by the same author. The first two lines of the first 
and second are identical except that “ der Himmel ” becomes “ mein 
Herz” and the line “ Das mu& dir got auf erden geben,” which 
occurs in both, is repeated in the third with the slight change of 
“mit freuden ” for “auf erden.” Although several of the others 
are conceived in a more humorous vein, nothing in any of them 
either especially confirms or completely precludes his authorship. 
In the last three Klopfan attributed by Schade to Rosenpliit the 
good wishes occupy only a very insignificant part and seem to be a 
perfunctory excuse for saying something else. This development 
may have occurred over a period of years, or it may indicate another 
poet. 

Of the thirty-two printed Klopfan seventeen have been attributed 
to Hans Folz, but the three first and three last of these are not 
found in Folz’s own edition.'* The first three, being in language 
and style entirely different from the others, are probably spurious. 
They are all addressed to an individual with whom the speaker is 


15 The period between 1452 and 1485 saw only four other bridges rebuilt, 
two in 1469, and one each in 1460 and 1479, and the inception of no other 
new ones. Only one other small flood is recorded (in 1459) and it appar- 
ently did no damage. ; 

1° H. Niewohner, “ Hans Rosenpliit ” in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittel- 
alters. Verfasserlerikon, ed. by Karl Langosch, vol. I, Berlin, 1943, 
Sp. 1104. 

17 J, Demne, Studien iiber Hans Rosenpliit, Diss, Miinster i. W., 1906. 

18 Lyrik des spiten Mittelalters, p. 314, Note 1 to p. 259. 
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in love, and display a tenderness of feeling which Folz never attains 
in those Klopfan which can definitely be attributed to him. Each 
of them has at least three instances of word agglommeration, a 
figure of speech which occurs only once in all of Folz’s other 
Klopfan. Whereas these others are plain without any literary 
adornment, the second of the three in question contains an example 
of the “never, never formula,” ?*® and the third has references to 
classical and biblical literature. It would seem clear therefore that 
these first three were written by some other author, possibly Rosen- 
pliit, but the problem of the last three is somewhat different. They 
are slightly more coarse than Folz’s other Klopfan, but not mater- 
ially different. Since, so far as is known, no one else wrote any- 
thing of the sort, it would seem best to allow them to remain under 
his name. 
Mary CATHERINE Davis 


THE NUMBER OF VISIONS IN PIERS PLOWMAN 


There is no listing, with accurate line references, of the visions in 
all three versions of Piers Plowman, and every published count of 
the visions in the B-text is inaccurate. Counting the visions does, 
in fact, involve several problems. 

There are three visions in the A-text: 1, A. Pr. 11-v.3;+ 1, 
A. 128; 111, A. rx. 58-x11, 99-105. 

Counts of the visions in the B-text disagree: the number has been 
given as nine, eleven, and twelve.? Actually, there are ten: 1, 
B. Pr. 11-v. 3; u, B. v. 8-vi1. 139; 111, B. 67-x11. Iv 


1° For further discussion of this figure see Archer Taylor, “ Locutions for 
Never ” in Romance Philology, Vol. 11, No’s 2 and 3, Nov. 1948 and Feb. 
1949 pp. 103-134. 

1 References are to The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman 
In Three Parallel Texts, edited by Walter W. Skeat, 2 Vols., Oxford, 1886 
(referred to hereafter as Three Parallel Texts). Line references for the 
beginning and ending of a vision are sometimes arbitrary. Where possible, 
I have given for the opening a line which says the Dreamer fell asleep or 
dreamed; for the closing, a line which says the Dreamer awoke. 

* See below. 

® Because Dream Iv interrupts Dream II, a more precise line reference 
for Dream m1 is B. vit. 67-XI. 4, XI. 396-xII, 293, 
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(within Dream 111), B. x1. 5-396; v, B. x11. 21-x1v. 332; v1, B. 
Xv. 11-xvi1. 350; * vir (within Dream vr), B. xv1. 20-166; vim, B. 
Xvitl. 4-431; rx, B. xrx. 5-478; x, B. xx. 50-384. 

This count observes two principles. First, a dream within a 
dream (there are two in B) is counted as a separate vision. The 
text clearly calls for this. The Dreamer falls asleep and has a 
dream; while still in this dream world he falls asleep and has 
another vision ; > when he awakens from this inner vision, he is still 
in the vision world of personification allegory ; finally, he awakens 
again, this time into the real world. These inner dreams must be 
counted as separate visions. The second principle, which follows 
from the first, is that the dream section immediately succeeding 
an inner dream should not be counted as a separate vision. The 
Dreamer awakens from the inner dream and without falling asleep 
again continues in the dream world of personification allegory.’ 
At the beginning of all the other visions, including the two inner 
dreams, Langland is careful to say the Dreamer “ fell asleep ” or 
“dreamed.” * Since Langland does not say this at the beginning 
of the sections immediately following the inner dreams, we should 
assume that the section is not a new vision. The Dreamer has 
returned to the original dream which the inner dream interrupted. 

Most of the mistakes in counting the visions in Piers Plowman 
arise because one or the other or both of these principles are not 
observed. Miss Dorothy L. Owen counted the dream sections im- 
mediately following the inner dreams (B. x1. 396-x11. 293, B. XvI. 
167-xvil. 350), which gave her a count of twelve.° W. W. Skeat 


* Because Dream vit interrupts Dream VI, a more precise line reference 
for Dream 111 is B. vimt. 67-X1. 4, XI. 396-x1I. 293. 

5In Vision m1 Scripture is speaking at B. x1. 2, and at B. x1. 4, without 
waking, the Dreamer falls asleep and Vision Iv, the first inner dream, 
begins. In Vision vr Anima is speaking at B.xvi.17; at B.xv1.18 the 
Dreamer begins the swoon that leads to Vision vu, the second inner dream. 

®The Dreamer awakens from the first inner dream (Vision Iv) at 
B. x1. 396 and without falling asleep again meets a personification, Im- 
aginatyf, at B.x1.400. He awakens into the real world at B.x1.1. He 
awakens from the second inner dream (Vision vit) at B. xvi. 167, and, 
without falling asleep again, meets the visionary character Abraham at 
B. xvi. 172. He awakens into the real world at B. xvii. 350-xviml. 4. 

™See n. 6. 

* Cf. the opening lines of the ten visions listed above. 

® Piers Plowman: A Comparison with some earlier and contemporary 


French Allegories, London, 1912, pp. 24-27. 
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got a total of eleven by counting the dream sections immediately 
following the inner dreams and not counting the second inner 
dream: the first part of Vision v1 and the inner dream, Vision 
vir (B. xv. 11-xv1. 19 and B. xvi. 20-166) he considered a single 
vision.*° John Matthews Manly’s count would apparently be ten, 
but for the wrong reason. Although he counted the first inner 
dream (B. x1. 5-396) as well as the second, he did not recognize 
that the first was an inner dream. He did not count the dream 
section immediately following it, but his reason was that he thought 
the Dreamer was awake and the passage was not a vision.** Gordon 
Hall Gerould arrived at a total of nine by not counting either of 
the inner dreams while counting the dream section immediately 
following the second inner dream (B. xvi. 167-xvit. 350).'* (Al- 
though he did note that an inner dream began at B. xr. 5, he did 
not count it,’* and he mistakenly broke it into two inner dreams, 
the scenes with Fortune (B. x1. 5-83) and with Kynde and Reason 
(B. x1. 311-396), and classified the scenes with Scripture and 
Trajan (B. x1. 84-310) as part of the original vision (Dream 
But B. x1. 5-396 is a single, uninterrupted inner vision. )** 

There is one special problem in counting the visions in the 
C-text. In revising for the C version the poet retained the first 
inner dream but eliminated the second. The first part of Vision 
vi (B. xv. 11-xv1. 19) and Vision vir (B. xvi. 20-166), the inner 
dream, become a single dream in C (C. xvir. 158-x1x.179). Ap- 


1° Three Parallel Texts, 11, xxv. John Edwin Wells makes the same errors 
that Skeat does: A Manual of the Writings in Middle English: 1050-1400, 
New Haven, 1926, pp. 249-250. 

11“ Piers the Plowman’ and its Sequence,” Cambridge History of 
English Literature, New York, 1933, 1, pp. 30-32. Miss Dorothy Owen 
noted this error: op. cit., p. 26. 

12“ The Structural Integrity of Piers Plowman B,” SP, xtv (1948), 61, 
70. 

18 Thid., 65, 66-67. 

14 Tbid., 65-66. 

15 Nothing is said at B.x1.84 to suggest that the Dreamer is moving 
from one dream to another (the inner dream to the original dream). The 
lines at B. x1. 311-312 do not indicate that a new dream is beginning but 
remind the reader that the Dreamer is still in the same dream (the inner 
dream) : 


Ac moche more in metynge thus . with me gan one dispute, 
And slepynge I seigh al this . and sithen cam Kynde.... 


The “one” echoes the “one” (Trajan) of B. x1. 135, and the “ this ” refers 
to the scene with Trajan which the Dreamer has just witnessed. 
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parently the poet forgot he had done this, however, for at C. x1x. 180 
the Dreamer awakens, not into the real world as he logically should, 
but into the world of vision ; he sees Abraham three lines later and 
does not waken into the real world until C. xx. 332. So the 
Dreamer wakes up twice from the same dream! Since the scene with 
Abraham, Moses, and the Samaritan, although it occurs after the 
Dreamer has awakened into what we should expect to be the real 
world, clearly is a dream, it should be counted as a separate vision. 

There are, then, nine visicns in C: ** 1, C. 1. 8-v. 196; 1, C. vi. 
109-x. 292;** ant, C. x1. 66-xv. 217; 78 Iv (within Dream 11), C. 
XII, 167-xIv. 216; v, C. Xvi. 25-x1x, 180; vi, C. x1x. 180-xx, 332; 
vir, C. xxi. 6-479; C. 5-483; rx, C, 51-386. 


Ropert W. FRANK, JR. 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


A MIDDLE ENGLISH VERSIFIED PRAYER TO 
THE TRINITY 


The Princeton University Library? has recently obtained, by 
acquiring the Grenville Kane collection of manuscripts and printed 
books, a manuscript of Nicholas Love’s English translation of the 
Meditationes vitae Christi, often (and wrongly) attributed to St. 
Bonaventura.” Although the manuscript was described not only in 
the Huth Sale catalogue * but also by Seymour de Ricci in his 


** Miss Owen (op. cit., p. 24) has one vision too many in C (ten) because 
she counted the dream scene after the first inner vision (C. x1v. 216-xv. 217) 
as a separate vision (ibid., pp. 25-26). 

17 The long interlude at C. v1. 1-108, although personifications figure in 
it, is a scene in the real world. 

7® Because Dream Iv interrupts Dream III, a more precise line reference 
for Dream 11 is C. x1. 166, 216-xv. 217. 

2° Vision V, the first part of Vision v1, and Vision vir (the inner dream) 
of B become one vision in C. 

1 For permission to quote from the manuscript I am deeply obliged to 
Dr. Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Princeton University. 

? Perhaps by Giovanni Cavolini; compare E. Ph. Goldschmidt, Medieval 
Texts and their First Appearance in Print, London, 1943, pp. 47-48. The 
English translation was edited for the Roxburghe Club by Lawrence F. 
Powell (Oxford, 1908). 

® Catalogue of the Famous Library of Printed Books, Illuminated Manu- 
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Census,* there seems to be no previous mention of the fact that a 
Middle English versified prayer to the Trinity, written out as 
prose, appears on the verso of folio 112 of this codex.’ Two other 
manuscripts of this poem are recorded by Brown-Robbins® (no. 
246—Lincoln Cathedral 91 and the Gurney MS.) ; since both these 
versions have already appeared in print,’ it is altogether right and 
proper that the text of the Kane-Princeton manuscript be made 
available to students of Middle English literature. This version 
is consequently printed below, with the appropriate variae lectiones 
of the Lincoln Cathedral (L) and Gurney (G) manuscripts in- 
cluded in the usual fashion. 

Despite one or two minor slips, the version in the new Princeton 
manuscript is textually valuable. Even a casual glance at the 
variant readings discloses the fact that the new version is superior 
to that found in the Gurney manuscript. This latter version, in 
addition to omitting two lines, presents lines 22 and 23 in quite a 
different (and less satisfactory) form than do the other two manu- 
scripts; furthermore, lines 4 and 6 in the Gurney manuscript also 
seem quite corrupt. The Lincoln Cathedral manuscript is equally 
corrupt; the reader should note, for example, lines 26 and 27 
(omission of “ rode” and “ itte”) and line 24, which is metrically 
at fault. Both the Lincoln Cathedral and Gurney manuscripts 
appear to have incomplete sense (through omission) in line 18 
et seg., and the “save us” of the new text seems to fill this want. 
The Princeton text of this metrical orison is, therefore, of consider- 
able value and interest. 


scripts [of Henry Huth] ... sold by Auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
€ Hodge, London, 1911-1920, 1, no. 823. 

* Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada, New York, 1935-1940, m1, 1892, no. 21. 

5 This text does not, of course, form part of the Myrrour of the Blessed 
Lyf of Jesus Cryste, but is written on an otherwise blank leaf following 
the end of the Myrrour. The English text fills fourteen lines and is followed 
without a break by a Latin prayer. 

“Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English 
Verse, New York, 1943, p. 40. 

The Lincoln Cathedral text was printed by George G. Perry, Religious 
Pieces in Prose and Verse Edited from Robert Thornton’s MS., EETS, OS 
26 (revised edition, 1914), p. 77; it had been previously edited by Carl 
Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle . . . and his Followers, 
London, 1895-1896, 1, 363-364. The other text was published by Rossell H. 
Robbins, “ The Gurney Series of Religious Lyrics,” PMLA, Liv (1939), 
369-390 (no. 376). 
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Almyhty G[o]d in Trinite 
In bis world I thank itte be 
Of bi gode dede bat bowe me wrouht 
And pi blysfulle blode also pou me bouht 
5 Of alle be godis pat bou lene3 me 
Gode Lord blyssed mot pou be 
Honour and yoi and lowfing 
Be to pi name withouten endyng 
Lord God alweldand 
10 I beteche in-to pin hande 
Mi soule and my body 
And alle my frendes specyally 
Both be qwik and pe dede 
Graunt bem part of pis bede 
15 And kepe vs alle in erthe here 
To haue be prayer of bi moder dere 
And alle be halowes pat are in heuen 
Sawe vs fro dedely synnes seuen 
And fro be fondyng of be euel wyht 
20 And fro sodeyn dede bop day and nyht 
And scheld vs fro be pyne of Helle 
bat bitter is to thole and felle 
And with pat grace fulfille vs alle 
bat we be redy to pi calle 
25 And lat vs neuer departe fro be 
Als bow for vs deyde on a rode tre 
And graunt vs Lord pat itte so be 
Amen amen for charite 


1 goud MS 2 In bis world] Inwardly LG itteJom. L 3 Of]For LG 
4 bi... pou) with pi precyous blude L; wip by Sone pat pow G5 Of 
... godis] And of alle gud L; And of al G 6 Gode]om. LG Lord] Lord 
3e G 7 and yoi] Ioye LG 8 to)til L 9 Lord] And Lord G 10 
in-to] to-daye into L; to-day in G 14 Graunt] Thow graunt G pis] my 
LG 15 And]om, LG 16 To haue be] Fore be L; By G 17 pe] thy 
L 18 Sawe vs] om. LG fro] fra be L; ffro pe G 19 be fondyng] 
fandyng L; fondyngisG_ euel] wickid G 20 bop] om. G 21 And] om. 
L_ pyne] paynes L; peynis G 22 is] are L (in @ line 22 reads: That 
hidous arn of for to telle) 23 pat] thi L (in G line 23 reads: Lord, 
wip Thy grace fille vs alle) 24 we be redy] redy we may be L to pi] 
qwan pou vs G 25 departe] parte LG 26 rode] om. L (line omitted 
in G) 27 And] om. LG itte] om. L 28 for] pur L_ (line omitted 
in G) 
Curt F. BUHLER 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 
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WITTENWILER’S TACHENSCHREIBER 


Ever since Bechstein published his edition of Heinrich Witten- 
wiler’s Ring in 1851, scholars have been puzzled by the word tachen- 
schreiber,' which refers to the village scribe Henritze Nabelreiber. 
In 1871 H. Riickert tried to explain it as “ tithe-scribe,” relating it 
to the Latin word decem. He also suggested some connection with 
the word take, which he derived from OhG déhé meaning filth.* 
In the same year 0. Jinicke attacked the derivation from decem 
but accepted the derivation from dahé.* Two years later A. Bir- 
linger referred to Jinicke’s article but proposed a new interpreta- 
tion as Markschreiber* In his Little Toggenburg Chronicle G. 
Scherrer interpreted the word as Kunstschreiber.’ Wiessner, the 
foremost authority on the Ring, does not commit himself. I dis- 
agree with all of these explanations and suggest the simple solution 
of translating tachenschreiber as “ thatch-scribe,” or scribe living 
in a thatched house, since thatch and straw were symbolic of village 
life. The secondary umlaut @ before ch (OHG dah) is the expected 
upper-German form, which we also find in the word tachen ® (saddle 
pad or horse blanket). 

No literary historian has yet appreciated the great importance 
of straw and hay as satirical symbols in the so-called Realistik * 
of the late Middle Ages. Straw is almost never mentioned in courtly 
poetry: horses are ridden but seldom fed, and of course stables are 
never cleaned. In the Ring, on the other hand, straw serves a 
myriad of purposes. In the tournament the peasants use it for 
padding their clothing * and for making their cudgels.® When the 
piper Gunterfai wakes from his drunken dream, he wipes his eyes 
with straw; ?° and this straw probably belongs to his bed, since all 


1 Ring, ed. E. Wiessner (Leipzig 1931), v. 1646. 

* ZsfdPhil, vol. 3, p. 178. 

8 Ibid., vol. 4, pp. 30 ff. 

* Alemannia, vol. 1, p. 288. 

5G. Scherrer: Kleine Toggenburger Chroniken (ST. Gall 1874), p. 115. 

® Ring, v. 177. 

Note that Wiessner’s edition appears in the series “ Realistik des 
Spdtmittelalters.” 

8 Ring, v. 170. 

® Ring, v. 945. 

1° Ring, v. 1353. 
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of the Lappenhausers sleep on straw-sacks.** Wittenwiler overlooks 
the usual convention of having peasants stuff their ill-fitting shoes 
with straw ; ** but he does make much use of the symbol, for example 
the Nissingers’ city hall is ein scheur mit stro.* Towards the end 
of the catastrophic conflict Bertschi takes refuge on a hay stack; 
and the Nissingers are unable to dislodge him with all the strategy 
and all the war machines known to man, in fact they give up their 
siege when they observe that he isst das hiw mit sampt dem stro.™ 

We have seen that Wittenwiler ridiculed his peasants for sleeping 
on straw-sacks. Such satire was typical of bourgeois literature, 
although the burghers probably slept on straw sacks themselves. 
This inconsistency is explained by the fact that the burghers in- 
herited their literary conventions and social prejudices from liter- 
ary forebears who had written for courtly readers. In theory all 
genteel lords and ladies had slept between silk or satin sheets on 
goose-down mattresses; and they looked with contempt upon the 
vulgar villagers who slept on straw sacks. The frugal burghers, 
being but a generation or two from the farm, continued to sleep 
on straw sacks ; yet with good medieval disregard for contradiction 
they scoffed at their country cousins who did so too. This social 
satire is revealed by the great number of references to straw sacks 
in all peasant satire. In the little poem Das Husgeschirr, which 
describes the wedding of a poor man who lacks even the most ele- 
mentary necessities of life, the man is so poor that he even has to 
sleep on a straw sack.** This shows that the straw sack was a 
symbol of poverty ; and that explains why Mitzi and Bertschi receive 
one as a wedding gift.*® 

Since straw, like manure, was an element in which the peasants 
lived, moved, and had their being, it was a suitable place for seduc- 
tion. In the Winsbekin the daughter assures her mother that she 
will remain innocent if anyone desires her af ein stré or uf daz 
gras;** but the village maid Mitzi is not so virtuous, since the 


11 Ring, v. 4371, 5369, etc. 

12 Cf, Renner, vv. 3561 ff. 

18 Ring, v. 6700. 

14 Ring, v. 9650. 

18 Das Liederbuch der Klara Hi.tzlerin (ed. Haltaus), p. 43, v. 40. 

16 Ring, v. 5468. 

174. Leitzmann: Kénig Tirol, Winsbeke und Winsbekin (Halle 1888), 


p- 51, v. 11 ff. 
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doctor quickly seduces her Auf dem banch und in dem stro2® Like- 
wise if Bertschi’s obliging old procuress could not do any better 
for her clients, so viel sei selber in daz gras.'® This action explains 
the name of the wedding guest Lena Vallinsstro.2° Her Steinmar 
ridiculed peasants and straw in a parody on the courtly alba, for 
when the rustic lover wakes: 


Daz stro daz muost’ er rimen 

Und von der lieben varn, 

Er torste sich niht simen 

Er nam si an den arn; 

Daz héu, daz ob in lak, 

Daz ersach diu reine ff vliegen in den tak.” 


The mental association between straw and seduction may be con- 
nected with the custom of throwing chopped-up straw at non-virginal 
brides; but I suspect some older pagan usage. Just as rice and 
other grains are symbolic of fertility, threshed straw may represent 
sterility. 

Wittenwiler constantly uses straw as a symbol of worthlessness ; ** 
and that explains why Bertschi promises to give the baker hay and 
straw after breaking his oven rakes.** According to the Schwaben- 
spiegel the blood-money of certain dishonorable people was equal 
to as much hay as a two-year-old ox could pull; ** so hay must have 
had very little value. That is why Neidhart tells Leckspiss that he 
should confess Durch got, der haw und stro Geschaffen hat.*° 

Wittenwiler ridicules the peasants’ straw sack on another occasion 
when he says of any wedding guest who cannot find a room, Der 
nam den himel fiir sein tach Und die strasse fiir daz gfider.** Here 
we find a humorous contrast between the hard street and the soft 
feather bed. The word tach probably refers to roofs in general, 
but of course it may refer specifically to a thatched roof, since it 
was assumed that all villagers lived under thatch. The author of 


18 Ring, v. 2164. 

1° Ring, v. 2570. 

2° Ring, v. 5336. 

1 Karl Bartsch: Die Schweizer Minnesdnger (Frauenfeld 1886), p. 180. 
22 Ring, v. 269, 2866, 4059, 8047. 

*3 Ring, v. 594. 

*4 Schwabenspiegel, 258, 5. 

*5 Ring, v. 709-710. 

2° Ring, v. 5364-65. 
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the Eggen-Liet describes a handsome castle which has ain riches 
tach Gemacht wol mit plige;** and quite obviously the lead was 
desirable as a defense against incendiary missiles. Likewise city 
dwellings had to have fire-proof roofs, these usually being made of 
tile or slate.** Thus thatched roofs were relegated to poor rural 
people, as we see in Stephen Harvey’s translation (1697) of the 
Latin work Juvenal: “ The poor inhabitants of yonder thatch Call’d 
me their lord.” *® The same attitude had been expressed in a 
fifteenth-century Shrovetide play; for when a nobleman’s lawyer 
accuses Shrovetide of causing him great damage, she answers that 
the nobles are not the real sufferers, since: Hs zalenss die unter den 
stroen dechen, Die armen peurlein in den dorfen.* To me this 
clearly suggests that our taichenschreiber is one of the “ poor peas- 
ants in the villages,” a fact which is corroborated by the words 
des torfes schreiber ** and by the fact that he is Bertschi’s kins- 
man.°? If this is the correct solution, it will also clarify Niirggel’s 
sobriquet unterm tach,** which no one has yet attempted to explain. 


GeEoRGE JONES 
Princeton University 


LESSING’S YOUTHFUL ROMANCE 


It must seem strange that until Lessing was nearly forty years 
of age no woman appears to play any part in his life. This is the 
more remarkable as Lessing was himself attractive to women, while 
on the other hand this rationalist had as great a depth of natural 


feeling as any Stiirmer und Dranger.* 
There is one possible explanation for this apparent coldness 


270. Schinhuth: Die Klage sammt Sigenot und Eggenliet (Tiibingen 
1829), p. 318. 

28 Cf, Thomas Murner: Vom Grossen Lutherischen Narren, v. 459. 

2° The British Poets (Chiswick 1822), vol. 96, p. 257. 

2° A. y. Keller: Fastnachtspiele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart 
1853), p. 380, v. 33. 

“1 Ring, v. 1644. 

82 Ring, v. 1840. 


88 Ring, v. 8688. 
1 This is evinced, e.g., by the warmth of his feeling for Ewald von 


Kleist. 
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toward women, namely that Lessing’s heart had been taken and was 
not free. What I shall attempt to make plausible here is the 
conjecture that Lessing fell more deeply in love with “ die Loren- 
zinn ” than has hitherto been thought, and that her image—a sort 
of sweet-sour affair, however—filled his heart for many years, until 
Eva K6nig dislodged it.? 

First of all, it is pertinent to observe that Christiane Friederike 
Lorenz, who with her mother belonged to the theatrical troupe of 
Caroline Neuber in Leipzig, was a very pretty girl of seventeen 
when Lessing met her. Perhaps he even saw her first in the glamor 
of the stage, dancing or playing the role of an enamored soubrette. 
The fact that she was from Saxony too (Zittau), and only a few 
months younger than he, would have been likely to strengthen bonds 
of sympathy between them. It is at any rate definitely established 
that he published verses celebrating her beauty, and Erich Schmidt 
also quotes Lessing’s poem “ Der Genuss,” which as he rightly says 
“nur einem erlebten Konflikt entspringen konnte.”* In Schmidt’s 
notes (p. 711) he prints a poem headed “An die J. L... .” 
(Jungfer Lorenzinn), which appeared anonymously in Mylius’s 
Naturforscher (Dec. 9, 1747), ending with the lines, “ Jedoch—wie 
kann ein Kiinstler schildern, / Was die Natur vollkommen macht.” 
Although it cannot be proved that Lessing wrote these verses, 
Schmidt was unable to ascribe them to any more likely candidate ; 
the theory advanced here heightens the presumption of Lessing’s 
authorship. 

The crucial year for Lessing’s romance was 1748; he became 
nineteen in January, she became nineteen in May. In January 
Lessing went to Kamenz, called home by a letter from his father, 
who wrote that his mother was dying and wanted to see him once 
more. In April, however, Lessing was back in Leipzig: a kind uncle 
had paid his debts, and his parents had consented to have him drop 
the study of theology. About this time the Neuber troupe began 
to break up, and Madame Lorenz and her daughter accepted a call 
to Vienna; two of the leading men left too. Unfortunately for 
Lessing, he had agreed to be security for one or more of these 
actors, and they left him in the lurch, so that he was once more 


* Love for Eva Kénig may have caught him off guard, as it were, since 
she was at first the wife of his friend and therefore “safe” for him. 
*E. Schmidt, Lessing*, 1: 92. 
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deeply in debt. In June Lessing quietly departed from Leipzig, 
apparently to evade his creditors, and went to Wittenberg, where 
he fell sick. There he enrolled in August as student at the 
university, but by the beginning of December, if not before, he 
was in Berlin. 

What had happened? A long letter to his mother permits us 
to draw certain inferences. “ Doch ich wurde bald gewahr, dass 
das was in meiner Krankheit und durch andre Umstinde, die ich 
aber jezo verschweigen will, aufgegangen war, mehr als ein Quartal 
Stipendien ausmachte.” 

Danzel * surmises that these “andre Umstiinde ” were pressure 
brought to bear by Lessing’s creditors, but he himself supplies the 
basis for a different and I think more plausible explanation: 


Einige erzihlten, er sei zuerst nach Wien der Schauspielerin Lorenz nach- 
gegangen, und von da erst nach Berlin... das... ist so wenig un- 
wahrscheinlich, dass man sich wundern miisste, wenn nicht irgend etwas 
Derartiges zu berichten gewesen wire. Es ist der kleinste Theil meiner 
Aufgabe, solchen Dingen nachzuspiiren, sonst méchte ich bemerken, dass 
jene Briefstelle selbst dafiir zu sprechen scheinen kinnte, dass doch etwas 
dran gewesen. (ibid.) 


If the evidence already adduced justifies the hypothesis that 
Lessing’s sickness in Wittenberg was partly heartsickness, and that 
his object in going to Vienna—if he actually went—was to come 
to an understanding with his “ Lorenzinn,” how account for the 
fact that his mission was a failure? It seems to me possible to shed 
some light on this. 

It was in 1770 that Eva Konig arrived in Vienna, intent upon 
straightening out her deceased husband’s affairs, and there she met 
Lessing’s former friend, now Madame Huber and (according to 
Eva) a great actress. Some passages from the correspondence seem 
worth quoting here. 

(Lessing to Eva, June 27, 1772). Dass Sie die Bekanntschaft von 
Madam Huberinn gemacht haben, ist mir sehr angenehm. Ich weiss nicht, 
ob ich Ihnen schon einmal erzihlt, dass ich sie als Mademoisell Lorenzinn 
gekannt, ich weiss auch nicht, ob sie selbst sich dessen noch erinnert. 
Wenigstens sind es nahe an fiinf und zwanzig Jahr, dass ich sie zuletzt 
gesehen, und in einer solchen Zeit kann man, glaube ich, noch vertrautere 
Bekanntschaften vergessen, als die unsrige gewesen. Sie kann gar wohl 


*An Justine Salome Lessing, January 20, 1749. L.-M. 17: 9. 
5T. W. Danzel, G. E. Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke. 1850.1: 114. 
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noch eine ganz gute Frau seyn, aber sie muss auch dabey eine sehr eifer- 
siichtige Actrice seyn, die keine neben sich aufkommen lassen will. Wenn 
ihre Verdienste ihr dazu einiges Recht geben, so mag es noch hingehen; 
aber man sagt, dass auch diese nicht so besonders seyn sollen. Ich denke 
auch noch immer, dass es blosse Kabale ist, wenn die Hianselinn nicht in 
allen Stiicken mehr Beyfall erhiilt, als sie. L.-M. 18: 47. 


After twenty-five years, Lessing has not forgotten the girl he once 
wooed in verse ; he has followed her career, knows that she is jealous 
of her rivals on the stage, and that critical opinion does not 
concede her too much reason for her pride.—But when had Lessing 
taken such a personal interest in any woman? His admiration for 
Madame Hensel (Hamb. Dram.) appears to be inspired only by her 
competence as an actress. 


(Eva to Lessing, December 5, 1772). Seitdem ich in ihrer Gegenwart 
die Parthie der H(ensel) genommen, sieht sie (Madam Huber) mich mit 
ganz andern Augen an, wie sonst, und besucht mich auch sogar nicht mehr. 
Das ist der einzige Fehler, den ich bis jetzt an der Frau kenne, dass sie 
das Lob anderer nicht vertragen kann. L.-M. 20: 208. 

(Lessing to Eva, January 8, 1773). ... es ist allerdings wahr, dass 
ich . . . wegen der H(ensel) an ihn geschrieben habe. . . . Wenn die 
H(uber) noch auszunehmen ist, so kimmt es daher, weil sie als L(oren- 
zinn) schon eine ziemlich gute Actrice in Sachsen war, und wenigstens 
also in Wien nicht geworden ist, was sie ist. L.-M. 18: 72. 

(Eva in a postscript to Lessing, August 3, 1775).° Leben Sie wohl! 
und erneuern Sie die Freundschaft mit Madam H** nicht zu stark, sonst 
gibt mir mein guter oder biser Geist ein, dass ich es nicht besser mache. 
Eben lisst sich ein Professor aus Holland bei mir melden, dem ich vor 
zwanzig Jahren eben nicht ganz gleichgiiltig war. Wenn ich ihn aber zu 
meiner Rache wiihlen sollte, so miisste sich mein Geschmack in dieser Zeit 
sehr veriindert haben. L.-M. 21: 73. 


Putting all the evidence together, one might postulate the follow- 
ing chain of happenings in 1748. Lessing loved the girl, but he did 
not admire the actress, or at least not enough to suit her; for she 
wanted to be the only actress in the world, for him as well as for 
her public. Lessing’s veracity could not compromise, and she would 
not yield; they quarreled, Lessing gave up the struggle, and the 
romance as such was over. How far she was willing to go in 
rejecting a lover who fell short of her exacting requirements is 
amusingly indicated by the playbill which she, by then a widow, 


* This was written after Lessing had been in Vienna and before he was to 
return there; Eva was now back in Germany. 
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had printed for the performance in 1763 of Miss Sara Sampson in 
Vienna: the play (with altered title) is “ dargegeben von Christiana 
Friderica Huberin gebornen Lorenzin.”* Of Lessing not a trace; 
to be sure, the text of the play had been radically “edited” by 
her husband. 

And yet this temperamental woman cannot have been wholly 
indifferent to him, nor he to her, even after twenty-five years. When 
they met again, there evidently was a warmth of mutual response 
which Frau Eva felt as disturbing, perhaps even dangerous. It 
is to be noted that 1775, the very year in which Lessing once more 
sensed her charm, was the year in which Madame Huber remarried. 

Christiane Lorenz far outlived her lover; she died in Vienna on 
the 14th of November 1799. If my conjecture is correct, she has 
a right to the kind of immortality which is bestowed upon the 
sweethearts of famous men. 

BayarD Quincy MorGan 

Stanford University, California 


ROBERT BROWNING IN LONDON SOCIETY 


After the death of Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Italy in 1861, 
Robert Browning returned to London, expecting to live there in 
retirement and educate his little son. But his growing reputation 
as a poet made him a desirable guest, and his many friends made in 
Italy drew him into the usual gayeties of the London season. 

From the Journal of Benjamin Moran,’ secretary of the legation 
of the United States from 1857-1875, several glimpses of Browning 
in society may be obtained. The first paragraph precedes his arrival. 


Saturday, 27 June, 1857. 

. .. With Buchanan Read . . . and Bayard Taylor, I drove to see good 
old Leigh Hunt at 7 Cornwall Road. ... He showed us as a curiosity 
locks of hair from Milton, Dr. Johnson, Swift, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Carlyle, Browning, Mrs, Browning . . . and Napoleon. 


7 Schmidt, op. cit., 1: 292. 

1The manuscript of this Journal is found in 41 bound notebooks, in the 
Library of Congress. Recently the University of Chicago Press published 
the first two volumes of the Journal. Moran wrote of all the famous 
Americans and all the English celebrities he came in contact with. His note- 
books are full of interest to students of literature and of history. 
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If the texture be a means of judging of character, Johnson was a coarse 
man; Keats a golden, sensitive poet; Mrs. Browning a woman of celestial 
aspirations; Milton a stern and mighty mind... . 


Minister John Lothrop Motley gave a good many official dinners, 
and Browning was always one of the guests. Moran records that 
Charles Dickens had died the month before, and conversation ran 
largely on that novelist. 


Tuesday, 12 July, 1870. 

- . . This evening I dined with Mr. Motley. Mr. Browning was in 
excellent spirits and told some very interesting anecdotes about Mr. 
Dickens. He says he was one of the most active and industrious of men, 
knew every hole and corner about London, every dog fancier, and every 
curious place, loved a cigar and a glass of beer, disliked fashionable life, 
and never went into society until this spring. ... A drum, or evening 
gathering where a man held his hat in his hand, and grinned, and smiled, 
and said, How d’ ye do?— and Browning did this capitally in voice and 
action.... Browning said that at Thackeray’s sale the Queen had bought 
a book,—*“ A present from Dickens to Thackeray,”—so inscribed in Dickens’ 
handwriting, which cost 7s/6d, and for which the Queen paid £20.... When 
Dickens had his interview with the Queen and was about to retire, she 
stopped him to give him a copy of her book. Browning laughingly remarked 
that this obliged Dickens to give her a full set of his works—an exchange 
by which the Queen was immensely the gainer. 


In another anecdote, Browning discoursed on H. H. Horne, a 
spiritualist, an editor, and a traveller. Thirty years before he had 
had a long correspondence with Elizabeth Barrett. Moran writes: 


Thursday, 6 Feby, 1873. 

. . . I dined with- Sir Charles and Lady Dilke. There were eleven at 
table. ... Mr. Browning was very brilliant. He is one of the most enter- 
taining and instructive conversationists at dinner in London. He censured 
the granting by the Queen of a pension of £50, out of the Literary Civil 
List to Mrs. Knowles, the widow of the captain of the “ Northfleet.” He is 
trying to get a pension for Mr. Horne, the author of Orion.... Horne is 
70. At one time Mr. Gladstone was disposed to allow the grant, but one 
of the committee, a sort of Paul Pry, said,—‘ A bad husband.” And the 
favor was refused.... Mr. Horne married a girl of twenty, he being more 
than twice her age, and then went to Australia where he remained for 
twenty years without contributing a penny to his wife’s support in England. 
Mr. Dickens had kept her from starving. A few months before Horne’s 
return, he sent her a box. She thought it contained a nugget and would 
only allow it to be opened in Mr. Dickens’ presence. And when that was 
done, it was found to contain nothing but photographs of Mr. Horne. And 
we all laughed to see Mr. Browning throw himself into the attitudes in 
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which poor old Horne had had himself photographed. Still Browning hopes 
he will get the pension. 

Mr. Horne knows why it was refused, and has written a clever letter on 
the subject to be laid before Mr. Gladstone. In this he refers to the ground 
of the objection, and wittily asks if the two great men recently laid in the 
Abbey were happy with their wives? The sarcasm is good and hit Dickens 
and Lytton very hard. Mr. Browning thinks Mr. Gladstone will be struck 
with the grim humor of this letter and grant the petition. 

We were amused with such anecdotes all evening, and they were usually 
told with great effect. 

SaraH A. WALLACE 


Washington, D. C. 


MEREDITH AND THE “CUCKOO SONG” 


In his now famous little gloss “ Bullock Sterteb Bucke Vertep,” 
E. E. Ericson apparently gives an erroneous interpretation of 
George Meredith’s use of the word vertep in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel.t Or if he is not actually in error, a closer reading than 
Ericson seems to have given the text should enable us to decide 
about Meredith’s intention without accepting anybody’s word for it. 

Adrian, it should be remembered, is attempting, and failing, to 
amuse Richard and his dyspeptic uncle Hippias while they are on 
their way to the railway station. Richard has not smiled since 
Lucy has been sent away. Adrian parodies: 


Wind bloweth, 
Cock croweth, 
Doodle-doo ; 
Hippy verteth, 
Ricky sterteth, 
Sing Cuckoo! ? 


Nobody pays any attention to Adrian’s joke. Then after the party 
has arrived at the station and Richard and Hippias have boarded 
the train for London, Meredith says: 

. . « just as the train went sliding into switfness, he [Sir Austin] beheld 
the grave, cold, self-possessed young man throw himself back in the car- 
riage violently laughing. 


1MLN, wrt (1938), 112-113. 
2The passages herein quoted are from The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 


Chapter xXv. 
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Lady Blandish and Sir Austin are astonished, and the former 
suggests that Richard’s laughter was caused by “something his 
Uncle said or did.” Meredith explains: 


Her conjecture chanced to be quite correct. The cause for Richard’s 
laughter was simple enough. Hippias, on finding the carriage-door closed 
on him, became all at once aware of the bright-haired hope who dwells in 
Change .. . and to express his sudden relief from mental despondency 
. . . the Dyspepsy bent and gave his hands a sharp rub between his legs: 
which unlucky action brought Adrian’s pastoral, 
‘Hippy verteth 
Sing Cuckoo! ’ 

in such comic colours before Richard, that a demon of laughter seized him. 
‘Hippy verteth! ’ 


Every time he glanced at his Uncle the song sprang up, and he laughed 
so immoderately that it looked like madness come upon him. 


In other words, the whistling sound that Hippias makes by rubbing 
his hands brings Adrian’s parody to Richard’s mind, or the verb 
vertep, if you please, “in such comic colours” that Richard 
laughed. It seems beside the point here to question whether 
Meredith knew the phonological changes involved. At any rate, 
it seems clear enough that when Richard sings out “ Hippy verteth,” 
he means “ Hippy farteth,” and that that is precisely the reason 
the parodied line occurs to him “in such comic colours.” 

I should hesitate to labor a point which the reader may consider 
obvious, if Ericson had not stated that Meredith used the taboo word 
in question without realizing what he was doing and if the com- 
mentators who are building up a little literature around the flatulent 
buck of the old spring song had not followed him in this apparent 
error. Let us consider for a moment Ericson’s statement: 


George Meredith appears to have a special fondness for the word, and 


* Ericson points out that other “linguistic Galahads” of the 19th and 
20th centuries gloss the verb vertep (variant of farteb) as “frequents the 
green fern” or “ harbors in the green.” T. C, Hoepfner in Eaplicator, 111 
(Dec. 1944), 18, questions the gloss given by Ericson and NED and says 
that Meredith’s use or vertep as frisks, cavorts, or prances is the proper 
Huntington Brown, Ezplicator, 11 (Feb. 1945), 26, and J. S. Kenyon, 


Eeplicator, u1 (Mar. 1945), 40, support Ericson’s interpretation and cast 
amused side glances at Meredith’s linguistic naiveté. Thomas Pyles, MLN, 
LXIV (Jan. 1949), 1, calls Meredith’s unconscious use of verteb one of the 


world’s worst literary “ bricks.” 
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when Richard Feverel attaches it directly to his dyspeptic uncle Hippias, 
one at first suspects that Meredith mischievously used it with its primitive 
meaning. But when in the same work he says of young Richard, “ He flew 
in the very skies, verting like any blithe creature of the season,” we be- 
come aware that Meredith conceived of its meaning as “to jump or dart 
about.” This, apparently, he derives from such words as invert, divert, 
pervert. And he has the old song in mind when he so uses the word, for he 
has Richard parody: 
“ Hippy vertep, 
Ricky stertep, 
Sing Cuckoo! ” ¢ 


Note here that Ericson erroneously applies the word verting to 
Richard’s action, whereas Meredith actually says: 


Hippias not only came aboveground, he flew about in the very skies, verting 
like any blithe creature of the season. 


Also note that this second usage occurs not merely “in the same 
work” but in the same scene. These considerations weaken the 
argument of Meredith’s unconscious use of the word: if we can 
be sure that we know what Hippy is doing in the parodied line, we 
can be sure that the participial form in the second usage is slyly 
colored by the same meaning. Note also Ericson’s mistake in 
attributing the parody to Richard. The whole episode would break 
down if Richard were laughing at his own joke, besides the fact 
that Adrian, the Wise Youth, is just the sort of character to get 
across the meaning that I believe Meredith has in mind. 

But enough. If Merdith does not have that meaning in mind, 
he certainly goes to great lengths to point up a pointless episode— 


which is very unlike Meredith. 
JOHN TYREE FAIN 


University of Florida 


A NOTE ON CAPCASE 


Although capcase for ‘ travelling case, bag, or wallet’ had come, 
by the closing years of the 16th century, to mean a receptacle of 
any kind—portmanteau probably having usurped the original use— 
one finds the word near the middle of the following century in 
William Hinde’s A Faithfull Remonstrance of the Holy Life and 


‘Op. cit., pp. 112-113. 
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Happy Death of John Bruen.* Summarizing his chapter on dice- 
play Hinde points out that such games are 


occafions of many finnes, forrowes to the gamefters themfelves, and to 
their families: for thus many bring a Caltle into a cap-cafe, and a Lordfhip 
into a Cottage, and a Fee fimple into a Fee fingle, and an eftate of 
abundance and {uperfluity, unto an eftate of beggary and mifery. 


The warning (cited in part by NED) is interesting in that it is 
really the last of a series of allusions to the statement (uncited by 
the etymology) that seems to have introduced to the Renaissance 
almost a century before not only capcase but three original figures 
as well, two of which—the capcase metaphor, the fee-simple 
metaphor—are pretty close to being mots. In that early anonymous 
courtesy book The Institucion of a Gentleman® one finds of 
‘hazardes’ that 


it putteth oftimes a Caftle into a capcafe, of old miaers it byldeth new 
Cotagis, it torneth fee {imple to fee fingle, with other infinite like properties. 


This predates the NED ‘first entry’ for capcase as of the 1577 
Harrison Description of England by almost a quarter century. 
John Northbrooke borrowed the three metaphors a generation later 
for his attack on the English stage,* in which one finds that dicing 


caufeth many of them (oftentimes) to bring a Caftell into a Capcafe, a 
whole Manour and Lordshippe into a Cottage, their fee fimple into fee fingle. 


And two generations later, in his learned discussion of Jacobean 
education, the 1607 Institution of a Young Noble Man,* James 
Cleland observes: 


For alas Plaie oftentimes putteth a Caftle into a capcafe: of old Manners, 
it buildeth new Cottages, it turneth fee fimple, into fee fingle, & maketh 
many a Gétlema go vnto the [fix pénie Ordinarie, who hath laid three or 


1 London, 1641, p. 122. 1629) 

* London, 1555, signs. H8-8v. 

4 Treatise wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine playes or Enterluds . 
are reproued . . . (London, 157772), p. 86; Shakespeare Society Reprint 
(London, 1843), p. 115. 

« Edited by Max Molyneux, Scholar’s Facsimiles & Reprints (New York, 
1948), p. 228. This may come direct from the Institucion, which Cleland 
seems to have used for his passages on hunting and hawking, pp. 223, 224; 
Hinde, on the other hand, refers in the course of a voluminous marginal 
gloss to ‘ Northbrooke against Cardes and Dice.’ 
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fowre hundred pounds vpon a Carde, or vpon one caft of the Dice, which 
are vtterly worthie to be forbidden, except at Tables. 


There are other quite quotable turns in the humanist Institucion 
of a Gentleman, which is probably most memorable for its unique 
classification of gentry into the ‘ gentle gentle,’ ‘ gentle ungentle,’ 
and ‘ungentle gentle.’ A ‘ royster’ is as fit to be called honest ‘ as 
Poules {teple is to be put in a dagger fheathe.’?® And this for the 
philosophy of the hunting set: 


t 
The . . . saying is y he cannot be a gentleman whiche loueth not a dogge: 
and if that be trew, he cannot be a dogge that loueth not a gentleman.°® 


Harry M. ScHWALB 
University of Pittsburgh 


THE PARDONER’S HAIR—ABUNDANT OR SPARSE? 


Some Chaucer editors speak of the Pardoner’s hair as abundant. 
J. M. Manly writes, “ From the abundance of the Pardoner’s hair. 
. .”1 Howard and Wilson use exactly the same words.” Robin- 
son* does not discuss the point; nor do French,* Greenlaw,® or 


Mather.® 
It might be well at this point to remind ourselves of Chaucer’s 


description of the Pardoner’s hair: 


This Pardoner hadde heer as yelow as wex, 
But smothe it heeng as dooth a strike of flex; 
By ounces henge his lokkes that he hadde, 
And therewith he his shuldres overspradde; 


But thynne it lay, by colpons oon and oon. 
Prologue, 675-679 


Institucion, sign. B5. 

Ibid., sign. H5. 

1 J. M. Manly, Canterbury Tales, Holt, 1928, p. 536. 

2 Howard and Wilson, The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, Prentice- 


Hall, 1947, p. 308. 
* Fred N. Robinson, The Complete Works of Chaucer, Houghton, Mifflin, 


1933. 
* Robert D. French, A Chaucer Handbook, Crofts, 1929. 
5 Edwin Greenlaw, Selections from Chaucer, Scott, Foresman, n. d. 
° Frank Jewett Mather, The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and The Nun’s 


Priest’s Tale, Houghton, Mifflin, 1899. 
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It seems to me that the Pardoner’s hair was not abundant, but 
sparse. Skeat explains by ownces as “in small portions or thin 
clusters,” and colpons as “portions.”* Muriel Bowden defines 
by ounces as “in thin clusters” and colpons as “cuttings” or 
“bundles.” * The words ounces and colpons carry with them the 
implied meaning that the Pardoner is trying to make his hair cover 
as much of his shoulders as possible; that is, to make what hair he 
had “ go as far as possible.” It is very unlikely that anyone having 
abundant hair would try, or even be able, to spread his hair in thin 
clusters. If abundant hair were spread in clusters, the clusters 
would naturally be thick, not thin. 

A very revealing expression is “ his lokkes that he hadde.” This 
implies that his locks were few. If one were to read of some person, 
“ He consulted those books that he had,” one would justifiably infer 
that he had only a few books. I think that Chaucer is saying of 
the Pardoner that his hair was very sparse, but he arranged what 
few locks he had to make it appear more than it really was. 

Miss Bowden quotes Anonymi de Physiognomonia liber Latinus 
“,. and the sparser the hair, the more cunning and deceptive is 
the man.” ® To prove the cunning and deceit of the Pardoner, one 
need only recall, first, Chaucer’s description in the General Prologue 
of the false relics and tricks by which 

with feyned flaterye and japes, 
He made the person and the peple his apes. (705 f.) 


and, second, the Pardoner’s own account, in the “ Prologue ” to his 
tale, of the additional false relics and of the methods by which he 
got more money im one day than the parson got in two months. 
Consonant with the physiognomists’ attributes of the cunning and 
deceitful man would be the Pardoner’s sparseness of hair. 

From all this evidence I draw the conclusion that the Pardoner’s 


hair was not abundant, but sparse. 
D. W. HENDRICKSON 


Western Maryland College 


7 Walter W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, v, 55. 
8 Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canter- 


bury Tales, p. 275. 
® Bowden, op. cit., p. 275. 
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KIBOSH ON MENCKEN’S KIBOSH 


In the fourth edition of The American Language, H. L. Mencken 
includes the word kibosh in lists of American slang expressions. 
Discussing various slang terms exchanged by the British and 
American armies during World War I, Mencken states: “The 
British were fond of a number of Americanisms, e.g., cold-feet, 
kibosh, nix, pal and to chew the rag, but whether they were borrowed 
from the A. E. F. or acquired by some less direct route I do not 
know.” * Again, pointing out the occasional instances of attaching 
glossaries of American slang terms to books intended for English 
readers, he notes “ when Sinclair Lewis’s ‘ Babbitt’ was published 
there [England] in 1922, there was added a glossary defining about 
125 American terms, including bellhop, booster, to bulldoze, burg, 
dingus, flivver, frame-house, getaway, hootch, jeans, kibosh, .. . 
Nearly all of these are now understood in England.” ? 

According to the NED, the word kibosh appeared [in British 
use] as early as 1836. This dictionary gives quotations for kibosh 
from Dickens (kye-bosk, 1836), Punch (cibosh, 1856), and other 
sources. The common spelling of the term kibosh is, perhaps, first 
given in Oddities of London Life, 1838, as a chimney sweeper 
laments: “ ‘If they hadn’t passed this here wile hact, they’d have 
had the support of all the sveeps, and then the Duke of Vellington 
vouldn’t a been able to put the “ kibosh ” on ’em in sitch a vay.’ ” ® 
In 1848 a glossary of London flash-terms lists ky-bosh as being in 
current usage. Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary cites kibosh 
as being used in Ireland in 1884.5 Neither the DAE nor Thornton’s 


1H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 4th ed., New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1937, p. 573. 

Ibid., p. 263. 

® Paul Pry (J. Poole), Oddities of Londun Life, 2 vols., London, Richard 
Bentley, 1838, m, 91. 

* Sinks of London Laid Open: A Pocket Companion for the Uninitiated, 
to Which Is Added a Modern Flash Dictionary Containing All the Cant 
Words, Slang Terms, and Flash Phrases Now in Vogue, with a List of the 
Sixty Orders of Prime Coves .. . illustrated by George Cruikshank, London, 


J. Duncombe, 1848, p. 113. 
5 Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, London, Henry Frowde, 


1902. 
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American Glossary records the expression. There appears to be no 
reason to consider kibosh as an Americanism. 


Georce L. PHILLIPs 
San Diego State College 


“GEISTES KRAFT UND MUND” 


In his first speech Faust explains his having turned to magic as 
an attempt to discover certainties (Faust ll. 380-5) ; he hopes for 
revelation through “Geistes Kraft und Mund” (1.378). This 
phrase is usually explained solely in Biblical and Swedenborgian 
terms: “Kraft” is the power of the spirit, “ Mund ” is the speech 
of beings of the spirit world. Thus Calvin Thomas sees a hendiadys 
for “mighty spirit voice,” perhaps unconsciously anticipating the 
moment when the Erdgeist would address Faust. Trendelenburg, 
referring to 1.425, leaves the audibility of loquela spirituwm in 
considerable doubt. Fischer, more plausibly I think, sees in the 
words a paraphrase for “ Offenbarung ” (Goethe-Wortschatz), ap- 
parently interpreting “ Mund ” with Goebel as “ verbal testimony.” 

Goethe has taken over 1. 378 from the Urfaust without change 
(except that “ Kraft ” has lost one “f”), and the line is part of an 
archaizing passage. It is therefore possible that the phrase “ durch 
Geistes Kraft und Mund” is meant to suggest an archaic formula 
even though it conveys some such meaning as is usually suggested. 
As a student of the law Goethe would have noted such phrases as 
“ Kraft und Macht” or “ Bund und Kraft,” and would certainly 
have been familiar with “Mund” (die Mund; der Vormund) in 
the sense of “ Gewalt.” If “ Mund” is here used for archaic effect, 
Faust’s words do not need to anticipate his evocation of the 
Erdgeist—which the stage direction before 1. 460 makes clear was 
not originally in Faust’s mind—but simply express a general hope 
in the power of the genius of magic to let him know essences. There 
is also no contradiction between Faust’s use of “Mund” in a 
favorable sense in 1. 378, and his scorn of “ words” later in the 
same sentence (1.385), if such an interpretation of the phrase is 
accepted. Whether or not the words consitute a genuinely archaic 
formula, they are surely best read as one. 

Stuart ATKINS 


Harvard University 
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REVIEWS 


The Legendary History of Britain. By J. 8S. P. Tatuocx. Uni- 
verstiy of California Press: Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950. 
Pp. xii + 545. $7.50. 


The subtitle of this book is “ Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae and its early Vernacular Versions,” and this tells 
us just what the book is about. The lamented author finished it in 
his last days, and lived long enough to read galley proof. Mrs. A. J. 
Dempster had the pious task of reading page proof and makin 
the index, a task which she carried through with her usual care mo 
accuracy. In her Foreword she tells us that “the book is the out- 
come of nearly fifteen years of sustained labor,” and one can well 
believe it. Here we have Tatlock’s most ambitious undertaking, 
the crown of his life-work as an investigator. 

The book falls into two parts. The first and by far the longest 
part deals with the Historia itself, and is divided into twenty 
chapters (pp. 1-448). The second part, “ Early Vernacular Ver- 
sions of the Historia,” is divided into three chapters (pp. 451-531), 
headed respectively “ Minor French Versions,” “ Wace,” and “ Law- 
man.” The author confines himself to the twelfth century, though 
of course in his discussion of the sources of the works he deals with 
he must go further back, and though he naturally takes due account 
of modern scholarship in this field. At the end of the introductory 
chapter Tatlock explains 
the orientation and purpose of the present book. It aims to discover what 
was in Geofirey’s mind; the probable background of his book . . . also the 
silhouette of what he wished to convey and the effect he wished to produce 
on contemporary readers. ... The attempt here has been to survey the 
work as a whole, which to the knowledge of the present writer has never 
been done before on such a scale and with just such purposes. His belief 
is that Geoffrey always knew what he was about, and achieved it with 
remarkable precision. “The writer’s chief aim has been accurate thorough- 


ness. [p. 6]. 


The introductory chapter has the heading “ Sources and Scholar- 
ship for Geoffrey’s Historia.” Its extreme brevity (six pages) makes 
it impossible for the author to live up to the promise of this heading. 
The second chapter, “ Geoffrey’s British Geography ” (pp. 7-84), on 
the contrary, gives us a full treatment of Geoffrey’s geographical 
knowledge of the British Isles (the author’s “ British” includes 
Ireland). In the nature of the case many proper names are studied ; 
unluckily Tatlock was not a Celticist, not even a professional 
linguist, and his discussion suffers accordingly. Thus, he blames 
Geoffrey for using Deira as he does, saying, 
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The name Deira was already archaic in his day, but he wrongly makes it 
more archaic yet, used for pre-Iinglish times, . . . obviously an Anglian 
tribal name cannot have come from any very ancient unknown source, still 
less from any Celtic source. [pp. 9-10]. 


But Latin Deira in all likelihood represents a British geographical 
(not tribal) name meaning ‘ waterland.’ See F. Holthausen, Ae. 
ety. Wb. under Dere. The English tribal name Dere, earlier Deiri, 
was derived from this geographical name. But in spite of the 
linguistic weaknesses in Tatlock’s discussion it remains the best 
thing we have on the subject. Chapter 111, on “ Continental Geo- 
graphy ” (pp. 85-115), is even better, as etymology plays a smaller 
part. 

Chapter tv, on “ Personages and their Names” (pp. 116-170), 
is heavy going, no doubt (as are most of Tatlock’s chapters, for that 
matter), but I found it rich in material new to me and a welcome 
supplement to A. E. Hutson’s British Personal Names ... (on 
which see my review in MLN 57.133 f.). A curious slip appears on 
p. 140, where the Viglecus of Saxo Grammaticus is described as 
stepfather of Amlethus! Tatlock here used an out-of-date edition 
of Saxo, that of P. E, Miiller (1839) ; he ought to have used Olrik 
and Reder, or Holder, and, for commentary, Herrmann’s Frlduter- 
ungen. On p. 146 he remarks, “ The names of Saxons and English 
will not take long.” One must suppose he means “ Saxons and 
Angles.” Again, he says (p. 165): “The vigorous law-giving 
queen Marcia .. . gets her name ultimately from the Saxon tribe 
of Mercians, through the Lex Marciana.” But the Mercians were 
Angles, not Saxons. I am emboldened to make such pedantic points 
by the stress which Tatlock lays on “ accurate thoroughness ” (p. 6). 

Chapter v, devoted to Merlin, is only seven pages long, and must 
be supplemented from Chapters x11 and xvil. Tatlock believes that 
Geoffrey did not invent the name Merlin but found it in some 
source ; he wisely makes no effort to explain its difference in phonetic 
form from Welsh Myrddin. Chapter vi (pp. 178-229) is given to 
Arthur himself. It ends with a summary of the material and of the 
author’s views. I found it profitable reading. In particular, the 
survey of the occurrences of the name (Artus included) in the 
various countries of western Europe is most illuminating. Tatlock 
is undoubtedly right in his view that many of the early occurrences 
have nothing to do with the hero of legend. 

Limitations of space make it needful to take up together the rest 
of Part One. A list of chapter headings, with the pages taken by 
each chapter, will give the reader some idea of the range and fulness 
of treatment: vil, Saints and Churchmen (pp. 230-257); vu, 
Religion and the Church (pp. 258-277) ; 1x, Law (pp. 278-283) ; x, 
Politics (pp. 284-304) ; x1, Imperialism (pp. 305-320) ; x11, War- 
fare (pp. 321-344) ; x111, Customs and Manners (pp. 345-380) ; xIv, 
Popular Elements (pp. 381-391); xv, Geoffrey’s Historiography 
(pp. 392-395) ; xvi, Geoffrey’s Racial Sympathies (pp. 396-402) ; 
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xvi1, The Prophecies of Merlin (pp. 403-421) ; xv111, Geoffrey’s 
Motives in Writing the Historia (pp. 422-432) ; xrx, The Date of 
the Historia (pp. 433-437) ; xx, Biographical (pp. 438-448). It 
will be seen that the chapters vary greatly in length. It does not 
follow, however, that the shortest chapters have the least in them. 
Thus, Chapter xv is full of meat; it is for the most part a summary 
of an unpublished dissertation apparently written under Tatlock. I 
add a correction of one detail in Chapter x11. The author doubts 
the existence of damascened swords in England, or indeed in Europe, 
before the crusades (pp. 327-328). He forgets the bro(g)denmal 
twice mentioned in Beowulf. That the wavy marking was on the 
blade is perfectly clear from the context of the first occurrence of 
the word (line 1616). 

Nearly half of Chapter xxi is given to the lost history of the 

Britons by Gaimar, a poem based on Geoffrey. The rest of “ this 
dull chapter ” (p. 462) deals with nine or ten fragments of more 
or less interest to the student of British legendary history. As 
Tatlock says (p. 451), 
Even though the poems are not of the highest importance, they might well 
be all printed together in a corpus. At present the historian has to depend 
pl bits and second-hand information, which however are far from 
valueless. 


The last two chapters are devoted to Wace’s Brut and Lagamon’s 
Historia Britonum respectively; Tatlock rightly rejects the title 
Rrut for Lagamon’s poem. He also rejects the form Lagamon of 
the poet’s name, saying: “ The objection to using the earlier form 
is its too great archaism and inconvenience; ...” (p. 484). One 
may grant the archaic character of Lagamon, though according to 
R. Jordan, Me. Gram, (2d ed.), pp. 115 and 167, the intervocalic 
velar g did not become w in Worcestershire until about 1200, and 
Tatlock plausibly dates the poem at 1189-1199 (p. 507). But the 
form Laweman of the later text is standard Middle English and 
ought to make no trouble for modern mouths. Tatlock brings for- 
ward no objections to Laweman; he simply ignores this form, after 
duly mentioning its existence, and adopts for use the modernized 
Lawman. I cannot follow him here. So far as I can see, either 
Lagamon or Laweman is justifiable, but hardly Lawman. The 
current Layamon is of course a gross error, which scholars (the only 
ones who deal with the poet at all) ought not to treat as sacrosanct 
by virtue of a century or more of use. The old poet at least deserves 
to have his name righted. 

Tatlock has a high opinion of Lagamon as a poet, although he 
does not fail to point out his many deficiencies. He goes much too 
far, however, when he calls him “the best English poet before 
Chaucer ” (p. 522). The Beowulf poet is a literary artist incom- 
parably greater than Lagamon. Such a value judgment would give 
one a low opinion of Tatlock as a critic if one could think he really 
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meant what he said. But in all likelihood he was (for the moment, 
at least) a victim of his habitual terminology and did not think of 
Beowulf as an English poem. In the same way J. L. Lowes, in his 
otherwise admirable book Geoffrey Chaucer, was capable of saying 
that the Troilus was “the first great poem in English” (p. 165). 
They both thought of Beowulf as an Anglo-Saxon poem, and this 
led them, upon occasion, to exclude the poem from English literature 
—unconsciously, no doubt, but their words remain, embalmed in 
print. These utterances of great scholars illustrate the dangers 
involved in the use of bad terms. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


W. B. Yeats: Manand Poet. By Norman JEFFares. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. vir, 365. $5.00. 


The Golden Nightingale: Essays on Some Principles of Poetry in 
the Lyrics of William Butler Yeats. By Donatp A, STAUFFER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 165. $3.00. 


Mr. Jeffares’ book gathers together much valuable information 
about Yeats. It quotes extensively and frequently from unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and until these are published must remain the 
best source for the poet’s day-to-day comments on his times and his 
work as he wrote them down in letters and diaries. In addition, 
Mr. Jeffares has added to the available information about Yeats’s 
family background and childhood; he has told more bluntly and 
frankly than anyone else the events leading up to and immediately 
following Yeats’s marriage; and he provides new and interesting 
biographical facts about such poems as “ Two Songs of a Fool.” 
A considerable part of the book is devoted to the sources of the 
poems, and here too Mr. Jeffares gives evidence of sometimes 
ingenious research. 

The book is, then, an important addition to Yeats studies. It 
leaves, nevertheless, a feeling that the material has been hastily or 
even carelessly assembled and not altogether digested. Perhaps the 
best test of a Yeats biographer is what he does with his subject 
after 1902, the last year treated in Yeats’s formal autobiographical 
writings. As it passes that date, Mr. Jeffares’ book tends to 
become a pastiche of quotations and source studies, fascinating in 
themselves but badly in need of fuller interpretation and tighter 
arrangement. The choice of quotations seems arbitrary. Mr. 
Jeffares is understandably impatient with Yeats’s occultism, but 
hardly justified for that reason in quoting so little from the mass 
of occult diaries and notes which Yeats left behind him, and so 
much from other writings. The exposition of sources frequently 
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beguiles him from the thread of his narrative, and arouses concern 
as to what relation he claims between the sources and the completed 
works. Too often he seems to assume that tracing the sources of 
a poem is equivalent to an exegesis of it, though his own evidence 
indicates how thoroughly Yeats altered what he borrowed. One 
wishes, too, that in the course of a discussion of A Vision, where he 
adduces some new sources, he had examined more closely his sum- 
~ of the book as deterministic, a conception which will not 
hold, 

Mr. Jeffares’ statements about the meanings of Yeats’s symbols 
raise a further question. To say that “The falconer is Christ ” in 
“The Second Coming” is to oversimplify symbolical method. It 
is at this point that Mr. Stauffer can supplement Mr. Jeffares’ 
otherwise valuable work. Mr. Stauffer shows that such translations 
of symbols are inadequate and that Yeats expressly condemned them. 
If the poet had meant Christ, he would have said Christ. By 
saying “faleoner” he gives his symbol what Mr. Stauffer calls 
“unlimited suggestibility.” 

Mr. Stauffer puts these matters clearly and easily. He confines his 
book to a few main aspects of Yeats’s poetry and of all poetry, and 
in its most successful sections accomplishes two principal objectives. 
First, he presents Yeats’s theory and practice of symbolism more 
amply and intelligibly than anyone has done before. Some key 
symbols, like gyres and swans, are traced in their appearances in 
the poems, to show both their continuity and their varying signific- 
ance in Yeats’s work. Second, the book demonstrates that Yeats 
knew what he was doing with symbols from the start or near the 
start, and that the changes in his verse did not alter his conception 
of symbolism but only the choice of symbols. Mr. Stauffer’s well- 
sustained argument and evidence make this book a very helpful 
guide to a difficult subject, and extend its significance into literary 
theory. 

One qualification of the book’s conclusions suggests itself. Mr. 
Stauffer compares Yeats’s position with Vaihinger’s in The Phi- 
losophy of “ As If,” that we can never know truth and must instead 
use a group of convenient fictions as if they were true. While much 
of Yeats’s verse is written in accordance with this principle, it is 
worth remarking that the poet was not as satisfied with it as Mr. 
Stauffer is. It was his father’s principle more than his own, and he 
struggled against it even as he followed it, hoping always for more 
than fictions. He wanted, or at least half-wanted, to “ proclaim a 
new religion,” as he says in A Vision. His verse never admits that 
its contentions are fictions, and holds their ultimate literal truth, 
as distinguished from their metaphorical truth, as a possibility. He 
always aspired to promulgate a gospel, and achieved something of 
the gospeller’s authority without, as Mr. Stauffer makes clear, the 


gospeller’s textual certainty. 
RicHARD ELLMANN 


Harvard University 
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Shakespeare's King Lear: A Critical Edition. By Grorcr Ian 
DutuHiz. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. x-+ 425. 25s. 


This edition is admittedly grounded upon W. W. Greg’s The 
Variants in the First Quarto of “ King Lear” (London, 1940) and 
in fact is a kind of answer to the challenge in the closing words of 
Greg’s study: “TI believe that now the whole of the information 
needed is at the disposal of editors, and it appears to be high time 
that they set about the job of preparing a text of the play that shall 
be based upon a properly reasoned estimate of the evidence.” 

There are two substantive texts of Lear, the First Quarto and the 
First Folio. It is now generally agreed that Q1 is a reported text, 
though whether it is a stenographic report or a memorial recon- 
struction is still in dispute. (Duthie believes it is a memorial recon- 
struction.) The manuscript which served as copy for the printer 
was extraordinarily difficult to work from: the handwriting must 
have been careless and so illegible that the compositor had great 
trouble in deciphering and as often as not deciphered wrong, it was 
practically devoid of internal punctuation except occasional commas. 
and at many places long passages of verse were written as prose or 
prose written as verse. In addition, careful collation of the twelve 
recorded copies of Q1 has revealed that certain formes exist in 
uncorrected and corrected states. Sometimes the corrections are 
really correct as when at III. iv. 126 (outer G) “a nellthu night 
more ” is changed to “ he met the night mare.” At other times as 
at Iv. ii. 57 (inner H) the correction of “ thy slayer begin threats ” 
to “thy state begins thereat” lightens the gloom with only a 
momentary spark. 

At first glance the First Folio text would seem to be the solution 
to the editor’s problem, for it was probably based on a playhouse 
manuscript. However, this manuscript, though containing about 
100 lines omitted from Q1, represents a text cut and adapted for 
playhouse use, lacks about 300 lines (including one entire scene) 
present in Q1, and shows variations in speech-attributions, some 
deliberate, others accidental. But the problem is further compli- 
cated because the printer did not print the book from the manu- 
script but from a copy of Q1 “ which had been edited to bring it into 
general agreement with the playhouse manuscript,” an editing 
subject to the ordinary human lapses of inattention, carelessness, 
and fatigue. (By not qualifying the extent of this bibliographical 
relationship between Q1 and F1, Duthie seems to imply that it 
obtains throughout F1, but if this were so we should expect to find 
much closer agreement between the two, especially in the total 
length. It is hard to believe that a compositor setting up F1 from 
a corrected copy of Q1 would have omitted so many as 300 lines.) 

This necessarily sketchy and simplified account of the nature of 
and relationship between the substantive texts suggests the com- 
plexity of the task that faces the editor of Lear. Duthie presents 
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the matter very ably in the second and third chapters: “The 
Copy for F” and “ The Copy for Q.” The Folio has the higher 
authority and must in general be taken as the copy text. But in 
actual practice each variant reading, and sometimes the absence of 
variants, between Q1 and F1 constitutes a separate problem which 
must be analyzed in accordance with the probable forces at work in 
Qi and F1 at that point. Here again in his fourth chapter, 
“ Editorial Procedure,” Duthie clearly sets forth the problems and 
his own approach to them. ‘Thus the modern editor of Lear, in 
addition to common sense, critical acumen, literary sensibility, and 
other virtues that any editor must possess, needs to be alert to the 
kinds of error that the memory of a reporter might create, to those 
that might arise from the handwriting of the day, and to those (in 
addition to misreading of handwriting) that might arise in the 
printing house. Duthie comes well armed with the general and 
specific weapons required for his editorial attack. His ability to 
employ his armory is demonstrated in the Notes that follow the 
text of the play. His mind thoroughly steeped in the texts of Q1 
and F1, he is able to adduce at place after place the mis-hearing, 
anticipation, recollection, repetition, transposition, redundant ex- 
pression, ete., which betray the reporter. A conversance with 
Elizabethan handwriting enables him to explain by reference to 
Lear Q1 and elsewhere in Shakespeare the kind of difficulty that 
faced the printer of Q1 and, sometimes, of F1. He is also well 
aware of the kind of mistake a compositor might fall into. This, 
to my mind, is the only weapon that Duthie does not use as 
economically and therefore as effectively as he might. He is 
inclined to attribute to the compositor more errors than that work- 
man was likely to produce. Several years ago in a study of 
Richard IIT Q1, D. L. Patrick showed that the printer is much less 
prone thau has been supposed to make minor memorial errors such 
as transpositions within a line or adjacent lines, anticipations or 
recollections from nearby passages, and substitutions of synonymous 
words. The total of each kind of error in successive quarto and 
folio reprintings of Richard III after Q1 and F1 was generally far 
short of those to be found in a comparison of Qi and Fl. A 
similar investigation of the quarto and folio reprintings of Lear 
would doubtless yield similar results. 

But in raising this objection I risk caviling at a very minor point. 
The important thing is that Duthie employs all the tools available 
and does not overwork one to the exclusion of the others, as is 
gratifyingly evident in the numerous notes where he considers 
alternate ways in which variants may have arisen. The “ reasoned 
estimate of the evidence ” is there for all to see; those who question 
his individual choices of readings can learn in the Notes why he 
chose as he did. As a whole, Duthie’s text will surely remain 
definitive for a long while. 

Harry R. Hoppe 


Michigan State College 
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The Poems of Aimeric-de Peguilhan. Edited by SHEparn, W. P. 
and CHambBers, F. M. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 254. (Humanities Series, 24.) 


The number of practitioners in the field of Old Provencal, the 
world over, is distressingly small. In the United States, the appear- 
ance of a troubadour edition is sufficiently rare to deserve special 
recognition, especially where the poet concerned is of very respect- 
able rank and the presentation worthy of the subject. Nor should 
we neglect a word of appreciation to those who financed a costly 
book and perforce of limited appeal. 

The collaboration has a special character in that Dr. Chambers 
took over when it was clear that the late Professor Shepard, one 
of the pioneers, could no longer function. Each made a definite 
contribution, in general well integrated, except the awkward place 
on p. 225 where one encounters such phrasing as “ The existence 
of tremar, which I (Mr. Shepard) ” etc. It is in this place, on the 
other hand, where Dr. Chambers shows his independence by remark- 
ing that he was not too happy with his collaborator’s explanation, 
but could suggest nothing better,—a rather refreshing situation 
at that. 

Aimeric’s life had to be sketched in from evidence of proper 
names alone, a task discriminatingly handled. That the editors 
placed no trust in Chabaneau’s text is also a tribute to their insight 
but in establishing their own text of the vida the use of F as a base 
is doubtful, in the presence of older MSS they could have utilized, 
especially when the whole group ABIK is available. 

The alphabetical arrangement is mechanical and does not always 
work out smoothly, e.g. No. 44, which begins with Can but is 
parked under Quan. There are also no headings to indicate the 
genre of each poem. All this makes it difficult to follow through 
such an observation as that on p. 39: “The last poems that are 
datable are not chansos but tensos and coblas.” The attributions are 
judiciously considered. No question that Us iois novels belongs to 
Daude de Pradas. I derive a modicum of comfort from the fact 
that Pillet did not see it either. 

Treatment of versification is sober and adequate. What the 
rimarium adds to that which can be found in Ermannsdérffer’s 
Reimwérterbuch is not a completely determined question with the 
present reviewer. It is possibly misleading to observe, apropos of 
the 10s. verse: “... the caesura is not uncommonly after the sixth 
or some other syllable” (italics mine). There are, after all, three 
types, the commonest 4-6, a concentration of 6-4 in some poems 
(Girart) and occasional 5-5’s or so-called “coupe italienne.” All 
three occur, for instance, in the lyrics of Daude de Pradas. 

A word as to MSS: May one be pardoned some doubts about the 
merits of diplomatic reprints? That of P is not to be trusted. A 
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note of skepticism as to the value of a stemma in much of Provencal 
lyric is in order, except that it does show the grouping of the MSS, 
often puzzling in this field. 

Praise is due editors and printers for the layout. Placing 
variants on the same page is difficult and costly. Much awkwardness 
has been avoided by keeping together text, varia lectio and notes 
without putting the one under the text and the other somewhere 
in back of the book. Apropos of these notes, they are valuable at 
many points, especially the comparison with other troubadours, and 
constitute a conspicuous feature of the edition. 

Even with Aimeric, exponent as he is of the “clear” style, the 
busines of translation is not altogether easy. The results in this 
case show everywhere the most careful consideration, even where 
there are inevitable differences of opinion. The latter are here 
listed, at least the most important ones: 


2,12 ves que is more than ‘but.’ Rather ‘considering the fact that.’ 
3, 24 mi convegna: Rather / than one, 3,26 entendatz en gran honor rather 
‘strive for great honor.’ 4,38 miels assatz does not figure in the trans- 
lation at all. 6,53 E sitot mi matrecejatz, Ieu vos respon, mas no-us dic que 
is rendered as follows: ‘Though you knock me down, I answer,—but I do 
not say a word.’ Rather: ‘I do not say what’ (i.e. what kind of answer). 
8,24 How to explain the indicative after vol considering the translation 
‘Love wills that no one can withstand it’? De Lollis, Poesie provenzalé 
sulla genesi d’amore, p. 20, quoting Levy, uses a comma after vol. If this 
is more than a carry-over of German punctuation, it could be rendered: 
‘So wills Love, so that it cannot withstand’ or even ‘so that there is no 
opposition.’ 12,24 Why not keep Shepard’s former translation, i.e. a form 
of tressar, in MPhil, xxi1l, 28, rather than the unsupported ‘ three-fold 
bond’? 15,13 que mal no-n sia. If mal is neuter, would not necessity of 
inflection be obviated? 20,24 Would the troubadour actually wish his lady 
to make him pine away? Rather ‘And indeed it would be no more than 
mocking me, if with fair pretense she caused me to pine away,’ 25, 17-24 
If there is confusion, it sounds rather like voluntary secretiveness: “I 
asked about something (I will not say what) concerning which she made 
a promise.” 26,28 Guardatz valor d’enfan: Rather: ‘See what valor in 
a (mere) youth’! 29,12 One may perhaps admit lo jorn in the sense of 
‘daily’ but hardly on the support of Cen vetz. .lo jorn, quite a different affair. 
40,17 enten rather ‘transfers.’ Jd., 48 Belhjoc ‘Good Sport.’ 42,35 How 
can per vos aman be ‘for your love.’ Comma, perhaps, after vos. 52,23 
Aissi cum es de traicion mortal, rather ‘as is the case in an affair of mortal 
treason.’ Why, v. 27, amairitz ‘ladies loved’? 


A few textual remarks: 


7, Str. vit is of doubtful authenticity. It breaks the thought, and, despite 
occasional three tornadas in a canzo, the occurrence of no more than two is 
by far more likely. 13,22 With a comma after menor, the passage could 
be rendered as follows: ‘Sir Aimeric, I could leave to Sir Johny the lower 
order of things, to wit deceit and treachery,’ with menor as in menor tertz 
d'amor of G. de Calanson. 21,48 If a semi-colon is used after pren, that 
verb is grouped with tolh, raub’, embl’, and compr’, dona, ven are left to 
constitute a more respectable trio. 29,12 It is better to start a sentence 


with than En. 
Poems 17 and 40 interest us through their discussion of ben dig 
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and mal dig. The epilogue of the Auzels Cassadors of Daude de 
Pradas deals with this seemingly conventional theme, with the 
difference that Daude looks with a more lenient mind on mal dig 
if expressed with some artistry. 

There is a tendency to look on medieval aesthetics with a modern 
eye at times. Why make light of “ verbal gymnastics ” in No. 18? 
At that period, entrebescamen was sought for even in religious 
writings, and does it not exist in our own day? ?* 


A. H. Scuutz 
Ohio State University 


L’Esprit de la Commedia dell’ arte dans le théatre francais. Par 
GusTAVE ATTINGER. Paris: Librairie théitrale; Neuchatel: 
& la Baconniére, 1950. Pp. 489. 


This is a study of the commedia dell’ arte before the middle of 
the seventeenth century, of the Théatre Italien at Paris in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and of their influence on various 
French authors of comedy, more especially Moliére, Regnard, 
Dufresny, Autreau, and Marivaux, and on those who wrote for the 
Foire. In order to show what the Italian players brought to France 
the author discusses what was there before they came and, after 
their arrival, certain authors of comedy who failed to make use 
of their methods. He suggests that the spirit of the commedia 
lingered on in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, that it can 
be detected in the work of Copeau and in that of M. Léon 
Chancerel. 

M. Attinger takes great delight in the commedia dell’ arte. He 
declares (p. 29), for instance, that “l’admirable ordonnance et la 
verve comique ” of a scenario he calls “ La Chasse ” illustrates his 
thought, though the analysis he gives of it may not convince all 
his readers of its excellence. If one suggests that unity is desirable 
even in a comedy, he replies (p. 34) that, according to Bergson, the 
comic is a “ phénoméne de rupture,” so that the isolating of a scene 
from its context makes it all the more amusing. It was from the 
commedia, according to him, that the French learned that a comedy 
is a spectacle and that the gestures and antics of an actor are more 
important than the text. This is, at least, the impression I get from 
most of the book. The author, however, denies in his Conclusion 
(p. 440) that he meant to go so far as to attribute to the commedia 
the inspiration of all plays in which appear 


2“ And with your vestal vested vestments” Partisan Review, Nov.-Dec. 
1950, p. 802. 
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un spectacle, des types, d’éminentes qualités de jeu, bref tout ce qui 
définit le bon dramaturge; et tout le reste, littérature, morale, petite satire, 
serait laissé & qui voudrait en endosser la responsabilité. 


I must consequently modify my reaction to his previous asser- 
tions, but I should still like to ask him how it is that Patelin, 
which preceded the influence of the commedia, is superior to any 
Italian scenario that has been discovered; whether Moliére owed 
nothing to Plautus and Terence, to the medieval French farce, to 
the Spanish comedia, to his predecessors in French drama of the 
seventeenth century; and whether a similar question may not be 
asked about the other French dramatists studied. 

Moliére certainly owed something to the Italian actors with whom 
he was closely associated. How much it is impossible to say. The 
Théatre Italien for which Regnard and Dufresny wrote in the seven- 
teenth century, Autreau and Marivaux in the eighteenth, must have 
influenced them through its actors and its methods, but, again, it is 
hard to say to what extent. The influence of the Italians on the 
plays of the Foire is obvious, but it should be remembered that this 
theater as well as the Théatre Italien was also influenced by French 
comedy. 

M. Attinger has evidently devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to this book, which has none of the improvisation and lack 
of unity that he admires in the commedia. He would have improved 
it if he had been less convinced of the supreme importance of the 
commedia and if he had read more extensively in French comedy 
and in studies of it. 

His bibliography is by no means complete.’ If he had read 
Champmeslé’s Parisien, he would have noted that the heroine’s role 
is entirely in Italian, a peculiarity that may well be attributed to 
the influence of the Théaitre Italien. He assumes that the text of 
le Médecin volant that we have is Moliére’s without taking into con- 
sideration what G. Michaut wrote on the subject. On p. 140 he 
suggests that the first version of Chappuzeau’s Académie des Dames 
is “ peut-étre antérieure aux Précieuses,” quoting Fournel as his 
authority, although it has been shown that “ peut-étre” is quite 
unnecessary, for the first version, called le Cercle, was published at 


1He sent me a copy of his book and mentioned the fact that he had 
utilized my History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, which he lists (p. 461) as “ 1929-1949, 5 t. en 6 vol.” instead of 
“ 1929-1942, 5 parties en 9 vol.” It is obvious that he did not see Part Iv, 
in which over 100 pages are devoted to the seventeenth-century Théatre 
Italien, or Sunset, a chapter of which is concerned with the Foire. He does 
not mention the article by Cavallucci on Fatouville, RHL, xtut (1936), 
481-51; or the study of Autreau by H. S. Schwarz in PMLA, xvi (1931), 
498-532; or Zeek’s book on Boissy; or Mme Deierkauf-Holsboer’s article in 
MLN, txt (1947), 217-22, in which she indicates the collaboration at Paris 
in 16]2 between the French troupe of Valleran le Conte and the Italian 


troupe of G. P. Alfieri. 
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Lyons in 1656. He follows Toldo in assuming that Moliére owed 
suggestions for l’Ecole des femmes and other plays to a collection of 
canevas found at Naples by Croce. Unfortunately for this hypo- 
thesis one of the volumes is dated 1700 and the earliest date found 
in the other is 1676. The collection may well be, as Toldo believed, 
copied from earlier versions, but this does not prove that the 
originals existed before the Ecole des femmes of 1662. Until the 
question of date is settled, no argumant can be based on the 
similarities described. And there are minor slips.* 

But the Romans preferred gladiatorial shows to Greek tragedy. 
The cinema is for most people a substitute for the theater. Sir 
Laurence Olivier makes a grand spectacle out of Hamlet. Why 
should not the fixed types, the unprepared speeches, the gestures, 
and the horse-play of the commedia dell’ arte entitle it to a place 
beside Moliére, if not ahead of him? For those who think that it 
should be ranked in this way M. Attinger’s book will be an excellent 


guide. 
H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Life of Julius Caesar Scaliger (1484-1558). By Vernon Hatt, Jz 
Philadelphia: Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series—Volume 40, Part 2, 1950. Pp. 85-170. 
$1.50. 


This monograph is the first biography of Julius Ceasar Scaliger 
since the vita written by his son Joseph, and it is a valuable study. 
The author has combed the published literature of the sixteenth 


2 P, 94, Mairet’s Duc d’Ossone is dated 1627 instead of 1632. P. 106, it is 
stated that plays bearing Jodelet’s name failed after his death in 1660, 
though Jodelet prince was acted down to 1742, Jodelet maitre to 1806. P. 
216, Baron’s Andrienne and Adelphes, first acted in the eighteenth century, 
should not be grouped with plays written a half century before. P. 221, the 
fact that there is a consultation in Boursault’s Mercure galant is no proof 
of Italian influence. P. 222, how could Moliére make Hauteroche the 
“ orateur ” of the rival theater? P. 228, Briasson’s edition of Brueys should 
be dated 1735, not 1753. P. 229, the Concert ridicule and the Ballet extrava- 
gant were not acted at the Hétel de Bourgogne, but at the theater of the 
French troupe. P. 234, it is by no means sure that Regnard “ pilla” 
Dufresny. P. 275, to say that Dancourt failed when he attempted a play of 
tive acts is to forget le Chevalier a la mode. P. 293, *‘ En 1709, la Comédie- 
Frangaise avait dQ fermer ses portes, faute de spectateurs” ; not in 1709, 
for the troupe played 318 times in that year, when, apart from the usual 
days, the theater was closed only in January, on account of the severe cold, 
and in May, because of a procession in honor of Sainte Geneviéve. P. 298, 
in 1713 Catherine was already “Veuve Baron.” P. 389, the Epreuve 
réciproque is a more likely source for le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard than 
is Arlequin gentilhomme, which seems to be an imitation of Jodelet maitre. 


P. 407, for Hopkings read Hopkins. 
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century and many private documents for every pertinent fact and 
suggestion he could find. He has made good use of Scaliger’s own 
writings, his letters, orations, poems, his philosophical Ezercita- 
tiones, his grammatical and critical works. He has defined the 
relationships between Scaliger and his many enemies and friends, 
including such important persons as Erasmus, Rabelais, Melanch- 
thon, Ronsard, George Buchanan, Cardan, Bandello, Muretus, 
Doletus, Nostradamus, and Catherine de Medicis. 

The brief account of Scaliger’s early life, before he settled down 
in the French provincial town of Agen, is like the summary of a 
romantic novel. The exploits of the hero, real or imaginary, when 
he was soldier, student, courtier, bandit, and poet, would provide a 
Dumas with three or four volumes of adventure. Nor did Scaliger’s 
life become hum-drum when he came to Agen, where he grew rich 
as a practising physician, raised a family, engaged in poetic and 
oratorical warfare with Rabelais and Erasmus, tangled with the 
Inquisition, and yet found time for extensive researches and con- 
troversies in natural philosophy, grammar, and poetics. It is with 
the life of the scholar that Professor Hall is principally concerned, 
and it is these chapters that are most enlightening. The account 
of the controversy between Scaliger and Erasmus, for example, is 
perhaps the clearest, most sensible digest of Ciceronianism that has 
yet appeared. The reader will also get a sound notion of Scaliger’s 
own literary talents, which have hitherto been presented as either 
sublime or ridiculous. 

Professor Hall has resisted any impulse he may have felt to 
romanticize his subject. He has written a book for scholars; when 
he departs from recorded fact he clearly indicates a conjecture, and 
his conjectures are closely reasoned. Yet the book is readable 
enough; for one thing, the author has mercifully translated the 
numerous Latin quotations. Obviously, and rightly, Professor Hall 
greatly admires his hero. He maintains that the literary “ canon- 
ization ” of Scaliger in the seventeenth century was deserved, and 
while I, for one, am not yet wholly convinced, I must admit that 
he has presented a good case. 

In addition to the main body of the biography, there is an 
appendix presenting the facts about Scaliger’s skull and the Scaliger 
family papers, an excellent bibliography, and an index. 


Marvin T. Herrick 


University of Illinois 
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Voltaire. Correspondance avec les Tronchin. Edition critique 
établie et annotée par ANDRé DELaTrre. Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1950. Pp. xliv + 797. 


Voltaire. Lettres inédites aux Tronchin, avec une introduction de 
BERNARD GAGNEBIN. 3 vol. Geneva: Droz; Lille: Giard, 
1950. Pp. xl +- 301 + 246 + 219. 


In MLN, wxvint (1943), 441-447, Mr. André Delattre called 
attention to the fact that the Bibliothéque publique et universitaire 
de Genéve had acquired in 1937 a large collection of letters, un- 
published or incorrectly published, addressed by Voltaire or his 
niece, Mme Denis, to members of the Tronchin family, or by the 
latter to them. He showed to what extent the letters had been 
reproduced in the Moland edition of Voltaire or elsewhere. He 
also announced that he had received in 1940 permission to obtain 
copies of the letters. Delayed by the war, he was unable to bring out 
his edition until Nevember, 1950. Meanwhile another edition, 
begun, I am told, in 1949, was being prepared. It appeared in 
October, 1950. Except for the mention of M. Gagnebin as author 
of the introduction, no editor’s name appears in the Geneva edition, 
but it is stated on p. xviii that M. J.-J. Olivier and M. P.-P. Plan 
helped date the undated letters in the collection. I will call this 
edition G, Mr. Delattre’s P. 

As the two editions were in press at the same time, neither gives 
evidence of assistance from the other. Each contains over 700 docu- 
ments, only about twenty of which in each case are not found in the 
rival edition. Those in G that are not in P come chiefly from 
supplementary manuscripts in the Geneva library or from the 
registers of the State Council, but one of them, supplied by M. 
Olivier, comes from the files of the Comédie Francaise. Those 
in P that are not in G include several by Jacob Vernet, a Swiss 
pastor, and one that is in a collection in Philadelphia. I find only 
slight variations in the two texts.’ P is more extensively annotated.* 
There is evidence in G of hasty composition, for letters 211 and 305 
are identical. A number of letters are dated quite differently in the 
two editions. The introductions are entirely independent of each 
other. M. Gagnebin goes into greater detail about the Tronchin 
family; Mr. Delattre, about earlier attempts at publishing the 


1G, letter 5, “ raugmente (sic)”; P, letter 4, “n’augmente.” G, letter 6, 
“sanf votre meilleur amis (sic)”; P, letter 6, “ sauf votre meilleur [avis]” 
and in a note “Ms: ‘amis’.” G, letter 12, “sur ce qu’il a 4 réputer sur 
Mr. Flaxland . .. Avant la fermeture de cette mallette ”; P, letter 12, “sur 
ce qu'il a & répéter sur M. Flaxland . . . Avant la fermeture de cette ma 
lettre (sic).” G, letter 263, “ Votre niéce”; P, letter 279, “ Notre niéce.” 
G, letter 288, “ Téron”; P, letter 316, “ Térou.” 

2 For instance, in letter 287 P identifies a quotation from Ariosto that 
is left in G for the reader to discover. 
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letters. Something may consequently be derived from either edition 
that is not in the other, yet it seems unfortunate that there could 
not have been some kind of collaboration that would have rendered 
unnecessary the publication of more than one edition.® 

The letters give us an intimate account of Voltaire’s life, chiefly 
in 1755-66. He writes to Jean-Robert Tronchin, the banker, about 
his investments and about the acquisition of the Délices and Ferney ; 
to Théodore Tronchin, the physician, about his ailments; to 
Francois Tronchin, the lawyer and man of letters, about the latter’s 
tragedy, les Comnénes, and about his own productions. To them 
and to others he writes about the war in Germany and in Canada, 
about the plays he is giving, about the article “ Genéve” in the 
Encyclopédie, about his desire to bet against the English in the 
fight over Minorca, about his effort to save Admiral Byng, about the 
protection he accorded to Mlle Corneille and to Mme Calas. He 
never forgets to be clever. When he is seeking a dwelling in the 
territory of Geneva, he writes, “ Vous savez combien il est difficile a 
un étranger, et 4 un bon catholique comme moi, de faire des acqui- 
sitions chez le peuple de Dieu.” * Among the ships sent by Spain 
to help bring to order the Jesuits of Paraguay was one appropriately 
called the Pascal; Voltaire writes, “ J’ai ’honneur d’étre intéressé 
dans le vaisseau Je Pascal, qui va combattre la morale relichée au 
Paraguay. Je nourris des soldats. Je fais la guerre aux jésuites. 
Dieu me bénira.”° He creates a word to describe the fighting 
qualities of Russians: “ Mais on ne rosbacque point les Russes. Ces 
gens-la se croiraient damnés s’ils reculaient.” ® 

In the last years of Voltaire’s life his correspondence with the 
Tronchins became more fragmentary. Both editions include letters 
written after his death: G, one from Mme Denis to Francois 
Tronchin about Voltaire’s library; P, one from the Bishop of 
Annecy to the curate of Ferney warning him not to give burial in 
consecrated ground to “ce malheureux impie.” And there are 
many other matters of interest in this instructive and entertaining 


correspondence. 
H. CarriIncTton LANCASTER 


*P indicates (p. 133) that Fr. Tronchin’s Comnénes gave Voltaire the 
intrigue of his Jréne; I should prefer a statement to the effect that it 
suggested to Voltaire the subject of his Iréne. Voltaire calls the man who 
ran a knife into Louis XV Pierre Damiens instead of Robert-Francois; was 
it because he wished to associate him with Pierre Damien, celebrated for 
piety and flagellation? Both editions give “ ouaisible” in a letter written 
by Mme Denis (P, no. 144; G, no, 132): “notre imagination n’est pas 
restée ouaisible. Nous l’avons — dans tous les pays du monde.” 
P merely adds “ (sic),” while G suggests “oisive,” but this word is too 
short. I would propose “ paisible.” 

*P, p. 22. 

5P, p. 136. 

¢ P, p. 432; Voltaire alludes, of course, to Frederick’s victory at Rossbach. 
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Voltaire’s Micromégas: A Study in the Fusion of Science, Myth, 
and Art. By Ira O. Wave. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii + 190. 


Speaking of Voltaire Mr. Wade writes: “ Never has there been 
a closer accord between the man who expressed his time and the time 
which he expressed.” The remark can well apply to Micromégas 
which Mr. Wade chose to edit. No minor work reflects better than 
this initial conte philosophique the time in which it was written. 
The preliminary study, in which Mr. Wade reviews the scientific 
tradition, the literary tradition as well as Voltaire’s physical and 
metaphysical preoccupations, proves the point beyond a doubt. 

As is well known Micromégas was first published in 1752. Basing 
himself essentially on internal evidence, Mr. Wade establishes that 
its composition must date from 1739. His arguments can be 
reinforced by the fact that the latter date places it much better 
within the epoch when clandestine literature was in vogue and gives 
more reason for identifying it with the “ fadaise ” submitted to 
Frederick in the form of a Voyage du Baron de Gagan. Moreover 
it brings it within the shadow of the popularity of the Lettres 
persanes and the other million and one contes for which Galland’s 
version of the Mille et une nuits set the example, not to speak of 
Swift, the accounts of voyages, and the favor the “ relativity ” 
formula enjoyed. The date of composition places us within the 
era of circumvention and of the invention of all types of media for 
self expression. I am therefore inclined to see in the “ newly-created 
genre” by Voltaire, more than Mr. Wade does, a product of neces- 
sity which could not help but be artistically handled by a master 
artist. 

Mr. Wade was not satisfied with background. His preliminary 
study includes two excellent chapters, one on the style of Micromégas 
and the other on its meaning. In the analysis of style it would have 
been interesting to compare Micromégas with a few of the other 
contes philosophiques so as to give us an idea of the differing stylistic 
devices of Voltaire as he handles different topics. It would have 
been interesting to know whether the proportionate valuation of 
extremes or revaluation of means by a constant contrasting of 
opposites is or is not an invariable. It is not an unusual device and 
certainly a writer like Lesage uses it with great effect. One can 
wonder too whether Voltaire is not really interested in the emphasis 
of the extremes to the detriment of the average, for it is after all 
the inhabitant of Saturn that is the nonentity. 

The notes are as informative and as meticulously presented as one 
would expect from Mr. Wade. He has spared himself no trouble 
to correlate the text with other works of Voltaire and to show the 
latter’s indebtedness to other writers. It has become customary to 
use as a basic text the last text corrected by the author. Mr. Wade 
selected to publish the earliest version of Voltaire’s work, the un- 
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dated London edition, with footnotes giving the variants and 
appendices explaining the differences between the different editions. 
Mr. Wade has made, with a great deal of literary taste, a praise- 
worthy contribution to literary history and to the history of ideas. 
Specialists as well as non-specialists will derive a great deal of 
knowledge and enjoyment from his edition. 
EMILE MALAKIS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Charles Du Bos and English Literature: A Critic and his Orien- 
tation. By ANGELO Puitip Bertoccrt. New York: Columbia 
University (King’s Crown) Press, 1949. Pp. x + 285. $3.75. 


American students of English literature should welcome discus- 
sions like this one by Professor Bertocci. Despite efforts of various 
prominent scholar-critics to stimulate in this country greater atten- 
tion to recent Continental criticism, active interest among specialists 
in English and American literature has remained very limited, 
except when the European critic has been an influential artist like 
Gide. In the case of Du Bos, often referred to as a major critic 
in France, the neglect is partly explainable by the fact that, although 
he made an important contribution to the modern French critique 
de recoupement which comes to some degree within the scope of 
American “ criticism by explication,” his criticism was essentially 
in a different mode and was controlled by a very different scheme of 
values from those prevalent today in America. This should not, 
however, prevent readers from appreciating his great sensibility and 
acuteness. 

Du Bos, who died in 1939 and whose works date from 1904 to 
1940, with his Journal still appearing in France, is remembered 
primarily for his volumes entitled Approximations (Series I through 
VII), Le Dialogue avec André Gide, and several monographs, of 
which his Byron et le besoin de la fatalité is best known. Of these 
only the study of Byron has been translated into English, though 
a final series of lectures, delivered in English in the United States, 
appeared under the title What is Literature? Professor Bertocci’s 
account ranges widely, for Du Bos was one of the modern French 
critics who have had a strong enthusiasm for British authors and 
much of his writing dealt with them. After an exploration of the 
motivations and principles of Du Bos as a critic, major sections of 
the study are devoted to Walter Pater, whose works were a frequent 
preoccupation for Du Bos and infiuenced him deeply, and to Byron, 
who interested him as “an animal of the higher species.” Briefer 
sections deal with his writings concerning Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Browning, the novelists Henry James, 
George Eliot, and Hardy, a group of twentieth-century novelists, 
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among whom Charles Mcrgan was highly regarded by Du Bos, and 
a group of modern critics, of whom Middleton Murry received 
greatest attention.’ This listing suggests the fact that Du Bos was 
chiefly concerned with the English Romantics and with authors who 
readily lent themselves to investigation by a “romantique im- 
pénitent ” of the relationship between literature and the moral or 
spiritual life. These interests developed early and there is little 
evidence that Du Bes was even later consciously attempting to 
counteract the special definition given by T. S. Eliot and his asso- 
ciates to the major “tradition ” of English literary art; but that 
this is the trend of his criticism Professor Bertocci more than once 
makes clear. This trend was from the beginning motivated by 


concerns which were essentially religious, and showed no diminsh- 


ment as Du Bos came to accept orthodox Roman Catholicism. 

Du Bos may be described as an impressionistic critic of the 
highest order, intent upon his own introspective religious life and 
primarily seeking from literature metaphysical suggestion and 
moments of “exaltation” arrived at through the mutual intensi- 
fication of sensuous, intellectual, and spiritual phases of experience. 
He approached each work of art in the light of his complex appre- 
hension of the total personality of the artist, explored the psychology 
of literary creation, and made his final purpose the extraction of 
“essences,” usually designated as the unique soul of the artist and 
the unique soul of the work. The results were “ approximations,” 
expressible chiefly in metaphorical language but arrived at through 
elaborate and diverse procedures including detailed explications of 
passages. Many readers who may find Du Bos’ final judgments of 
questionable value to themselves will discover these preliminary 
observations to be highly suggestive. In this connection one should 
recognize that although considerations of literary technique, espe- 
cially those requiring intellectual description of works as artistic 
structures, were for him strictly secondary, he was obviously 
sensitive to formal values even when he slighted them as mere 
means to the ends upon which he concentrated attention. 

Professor Bertocci has written his study of Du Bos largely in the 
latter’s own terms, striving for a sympathetic “ approximation ” 
of the critic in imitation of his method. The issue is rewarding, 
for Professor Bertocci like Du Bos is a highly discerning critic, 
intellectually vigorous and very well read in the English authors 
as well as in modern criticism and scholarship. His discussion 
should be accepted for what it is—one which illuminates and supple- 
ments, with occasional correction, within the same mode and system 
of values rather than one which enforces the useful controls, along 
with possible distortions, of criticism founded upon differing 


principles. 
Luioyp Davipson 


The Johns Hopkins University 


2 Du Bos’ comments upon many other British authors, and some Ameri- 
cans, are dealt with in passing and can be located through the index. 
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The Writing of Past and Present: A Study of Carlyle’s Manu- 
scripts. By Grace J. Catper. Yale Studies in English, Vol. 
112. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 
216. $3.75. 


Miss Calder has found in the two manuscripts of Past and Present 
an opportunity such as is rarely presented to students of English 
prose. The First Draft (British Museum) and the Printer’s Copy 
(Yale) are both in Carlyle’s handwriting, differ greatly, contain 
many internal revisions, and are fairly complete. Miss Calder has 
also studied the minor changes made in proof (First Edition, 1843). 
She wisely prints extensive sections of the texts in “ facsimile form ” 
and includes four photographic plates to illustrate textual difficul- 
ties. The results of her detailed analysis of revisions and additions 
are impressive, even though her major conclusions, as she herself 
quite happily declares, support and supplement rather than radically 
correct other recent commentaries on Carlyle’s general method and 
style. She emphasizes that Carlyle, well trained in the traditional 
principles of grammar and rhetoric and in the accepted usage of 
words, made a good many changes such as would be “ made by any 
careful writer who wished to produce standard prose” (p. 154), 
and that those which tend to “ make the prose unique” are very 
often, despite Carlyle’s denials, obviously the achievements of a 
“highly self-conscious artist ” (p. 183). 

The study includes an exploration, involving juxtapositions of 
sections from the manuscripts of Past and Present and the Chronica 
Jocelini de Brakelonda, of Carlyle’s use of historical sources. The 
Printer’s Copy is seen to be often much closer to the sources than 
is the First Draft, affording evidence that he went back to recheck 
information and supply accurate quotations. And his narrative 
techniques are revealed as primarily intended to impress vividly 
upon the reader the actuality of past events, largely by sharpening 
images and by rendering action more dramatically. Miss Calder 
seems predisposed, however, to exaggerate Carlyle’s literal, as dis- 
tinguished from his metaphorical, accuracy, and also to under- 
estimate the fact that much of what appears to be “ dramatic render- 
ing ” must be recognized as exclamation, apostrophe, or exhortation 
of the reader to visualize. On the other hand, when she deals with 
the non-historical sections of Past and Present, she attempts but 
little defense of Carlyle’s “ patchwork ” procedure in constructing 
his extensive arguments, her rather blunt conclusion being that the 
work “ evidences no mastery of architectonics ” (p. 111). Her final 
and longest chapter, that on style, begins with a very brief discussion 
of Carlyle’s “theory of style” and then proceeds to a much more 
satisfying examination of the manuscript revisions in diction and 
sentence structure. The thoroughly documented conclusion here 1s 
that Carlyle increasingly accentuated his peculiarities, so that one 
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can watch the “ full-blown Carlylese ” evolving through the changes 


and additions. In making her stylistic observations, Miss Calder . 


on the one hand repudiates any attempt to deal with “ subjective 
intangibles ” such as “ prose rhythm” and on the other discards 
statistics, which she considers superfluous (p. 154). Her evalu- 
ations of the style are on the whole enthusiastic. 

Within the limits of her intentions, Miss Calder has accomplished 
a great deal, in a very painstaking investigation. Whether she has 
formulated her intentions in such a way as to satisfy the greatest 
number of critics may be more doubtful. There are some who would 
prefer, for instance, more concern with emergent ideas, symbols and 
image clusters. The present reviewer would have favored a thorough 
preliminary study of the rhetorical function and structure of the 
entire printed text, followed by a detailed inspection of the stages 
whereby this particular text was reached. Miss Calder has chosen 
to arrive at generalizations concerning “ habits of composition.” In 
her Preface she declares, “ Since the mind and art of Thomas 
Carlyle stand fully revealed by Past and Present in print, this 
monograph on the book in the making cannot transcend what the 
printed pages disclose to the perceptive ‘ common reader’ or critic. 
The most it can do is emphasize the characteristic modes of Carlyle’s 
thought and expression,...” The fact is that, although it may 
exist in the mind of some perceptive reader, no adequate rhetorical 
explication of the final text of Past and Present, considered as a 
complex unit, has yet been published and that the manuscripts 
could be used to great advantage in a separate study of that nature. 
Miss Calder seems at times aware that a number of her own 
observations which throw but small light upon Carlyle’s habitual 
practices would have more significance in a detailed interpretation 


of the final version. 
Lioyp DAVIDSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Herkomst en groei van het Afrikaans. By G. G. Kuorxe. Leiden: 
Universitaire Pers Leiden. 1950. 375 pp. 44 maps. 25.00 
guilders. 


Slowly the gap is closing between the positivism of dialect 
geography and the ingenious methods of historical interpretation. 
Dialect geography, in its infancy, seemed to promise the ideal 
array of cold facts to muster against bold hypotheses concerning 
the geographical allocation of mediaeval documents. For too long 
a time, however, the vastness of the field prevented the laborers 
from venturing into the adjacent fields, and even now it takes 
courage and vision to do so. 
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G. G. Kloeke’s book is a significant step toward a large scale 
synthesis previously attempted by Th. Frings. It goes beyond the 
combination of dialect geography with historical grammar by in- 
cluding general linguistic, sociological, and cultural viewpoints. 
The result is a remarkable feat of pioneering into new methods, the 
presentation of a process of organic growth rather than a static 
picture. An outline of the South African language as documented in 
the sources is checked, step by step, against the modern distribution 
of linguistic forms within the realm of related dialects and, at the 
same time, Afrikaans is seen as the language of living people, 
young and old, educated and untaught,—not as a language in a 
vacuum apart from those who speak it. It is worth mentioning that, 
in the process, Kloeke deals with more fundamental problems than 
the investigation of one language and its origin. Van Ginneken’s 
theory of the close relationship between race and language, (more 
controversial, probably, in Europe than in America) is thoroughly 
refuted as it were by an object lesson. The distribution of dialects 
does not correspond to the distribution of early tribes. It was 
cultural superiority not numerical preponderance which determined 
the ascendancy of one language over its competitors. 

By comparison and elimination Afrikaans is methodically traced 
back to two primary sources, a) Zuidhollands (the dialects of the 
southern part of the Province of Holland) and b) Hooghollands 
(literary Dutch). Naturally a great number of other languages, 
representing the various nationalities of immigrants and natives, 
left their imprint on this new language, Afrikaans. Naturally, too, 
there are many historical strata showing a different proportion of 
the two fundamental elements ; but Zuidhollands—never the native 
language of more than 27% of the population, much less in the 
beginning—Zuidhollands must be assumed to have been the core of 
Oer-Afrikaans, the archetype of Afrikaans. The literary language 
of the Netherlands as the second component of Afrikaans was the 
smaller one of the two, but it represented a standard. This static 
element and the dynamic (the living dialect), this conservative 
literary language and the progressive one, have been competing 
peaceably except for a period of seeming anarchy when, in the 
second half of the 17th century, the disintegration of the Dutch 
element grew to the point of threatening the possibility of general 
communication. Hooghollands was the corrective. “ High Dutch,” 
since the 18th century, has been the language of the government, of 
the school, and of the church. Afrikaans, however, the most 
obstreperous descendant of the South Holland dialects, became the 
colloquial language comparable to any genuine dialect in any 
European country, gaily thriving in spite of being barred from the 
school room and from formal communication. 

To G. G. Kloeke, Afrikaans is a language in its own right, not 
merely a corrupt form of his native Dutch. It is a vigorous ofl- 
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spring of 17th century Zuidhollands, enriched and modified by 
variegated heredity. It is refreshing to encounter this faith in 
organic growth as coming from the citizen of a Country famous for 
its truly great dictionaries. Beyond this, Kloeke’s book represents 
more than a very thorough and systematical study of a language and 
of historical developments far removed from American shores. It 
is a document in confirmation of our faith in the power of the 
human spirit, even in tiny minorities, to conquer against over- 
whelming odds. 


E. T. HANKAMER 
Seton Hill College 


Marginalien. Kritische Beitrige zur geistesgeschichtlichen For- 
schung. Von Joser K6rner. Frankfurt am Main, Schulte- 
Bulmke, 1950. Pp. 91. 


In a slender volume Professor Josef Kérner has brought together 
a series of reviews of quite varied length which were written in part 
before and in part after World War II. In a brief foreword the 
author states that his pen was silenced by the Hitler régime which 
finally sent him to a concentration camp. The books reviewed here 
deal with research in German romanticism ; they appeared between 
1937 and 1946. K®rner resorts to this type of book because of the 
difficulties which confront publishing at the present time; if it 
finds approval, he intends to bring out others of the same kind. 

The volume is divided into two parts, entitled Neue Quellen and 
Neue Darstellungen. Under the first heading are discussed A. 
Stoll’s Friedrich Karl von Savigny, Ein Bild seines Lebens mit 
einer Sammlung seiner Briefe; W. Schellberg’s and F. Fuchs’ Das 
unsterbliche Leben, Briefe von Clemens Brentano; F. Fuchs’ Die 
Andacht zum Menschenbild, Unbekannte Briefe von Bettine Bren- 
tano; O. Floeck’s Tagebiicher des Dichters Zacharias Werner; J. 
Mistler’s Benjamin Constant, Journal intime; Carlo Pellegrini’s 
Madame de Staél; Letters of Ludwig Tieck, collected and edited by 
Zeydel, Matenko and Fife (not Five as twice misspelled, pp. 9 and 
46); O. Fiebiger’s Ludwig Tieck und Ida von Liittichau in thren 
Briefen; J. J. Anstett’s Friedrich Schlegel, Vorlesungen tiber Unt- 
versalgeschichte; H. G. Fiedler’s August Wilhelm Schlegel, Lectures 
on German Literature from Gottsched to Goethe; E. Susini’s Franz 
von Baader, Lettres inédites, and L. A. Willoughby’s Letters of 
Justinus Kerner to Graf Alexander von Wiirttemberg. 

Under Neue Darstellungen Korner reviews Franz Schultz’ Klasstk 
und Romantik der Deutschen; volume 11 of H. A. Korff’s Geist 
der Goethezeit; Paul Kluckhohn’s Das Ideengut der deutschen 
Romantik ; Karl Kriiger’s Berliner Romantik und Berliner Juden- 
tum; J. J. Anstett’s La pensée religieuse de Friedrich Schlegel ; 
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Rosa Feifel’s Die Lebensphilosophie F. Schlegels und ihr verbor- 
gener Sinn; Hildegard Kalthoff’s Glauben und Wissen bei F. 
Schlegel; Ludwig Wirz’ F. Schlegels philosophische Entwicklung. 

In a brief supplement, “Clemens Brentano und Napoleon,” 
Korner explains mysterious letters written by Dorothea Schlegel 
in the summer of 1808 to her husband Friedrich in Vienna by 
suggesting that the name Clemens Brentano, which occurs repeated- 
ly in them, is a veiled reference to Napoleon. 

These reviews are obviously intended for the specialist in the field 
of German romanticism. Their value is greater for those European 
countries which for years during World War II were cut off from 
scholarly publications and learned journals. Yet, late as some of 
them are, they are of significance also for scholars in England and 
in the United States where reviews of such books have already 
appeared, for they include a broad range of detailed corrections and 
supplementary information. Here Korner’s precise factual knowl- 
edge, wide erudition and vast amount of bibliographical information 
are in evidence. 

The author’s evaluations are severe; he is sharply critical of 
work which he regards as superficial; he is somewhat sparing with 
praise, but at the same time he points out the difficulties which 
confronted compilers, editors and authors of the works under review. 
In the main, his criticism stems from a variety of points of view. He 
is at his best in his illuminating comments on Friedrich Wilhelm 
Schlegel. Thirteen years after their appearance it seems unreason- 
able on the part of Kérner to damn the Letters of Ludwig Tieck 
with a series of sweeping generalizations devoid of documentation 
and to content himself with the promise of an exhaustive critique, 
a veritable volume of detailed corrections, for the uncertain future. 
A spirit of fairness would seem to demand either omission of such 
wholesale strictures or some measure of documentation. 


JOHN C, BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


Masters of American Literature. Edited by Henry A. PocoMaNnN 
and Gay Witson ALLEN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Vol. 1: pp. xi+ 880. $6.00. Vol. mm: pp. xii 
+ 799. $5.00. 

The Roots of National Culture: American Literature to 1830. 
Revised Edition. Edited by Rornert E. and Haroip 
Biopcett. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 
xv +998. $3.50. 


Masters of American Literature is an anthology for undergraduate 
courses. It is equipped with two stimulating essays on cultural 
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history, unusually full introductions to the individual authors, 
carefully selected bibliographies, and notes. Among these last a 
few inaccuracies occur. (H.g., by donnée 1, 57% James does not 
mean “ special talent ”). 

In their selections, the editors offer “wholes” rather than 
“ snippets,” wisely omitting, for instance, chapters from The Scarlet 
Letter and Moby Dick, which students often buy separately in the 
courses for which this anthology is designed. But what distin- 
guishes this text most from similar collections is its limitation to 
thirty-one “ masters,” on the ground that “the most effective way 
to teach American literature to undergraduates is to concentrate on 
the authors and works of greatest significance.” Most teachers will 
probably share this conviction, but many may have their own ideas 
about who and what are “ of greatest significance ” and will there- 
fore want a certain freedom in the choice of their materials—some- 
thing Masters of American Literature offers less of than the more 
inclusive omnibuses. While Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, for 
instance, are given a total of 135 pages, only five authors before 
1800 are included (168 pages), and the twentieth century, in 
addition to The Great God Brown, is represented only by five poets 
with a total of 54 pages (hardly more than Longfellow and Whittier 
each are accorded). Such results—particularly at a time when 
many of the more important works and authors are available in 
inexpensive reprints——-cast doubt upon the wisdom of limiting 
undergraduate anthologies “to ‘masters,’ but not exclusively to 
‘masterpieces.’ ” 

The Roots of National Culture, another anthology, is within its 
period much more catholic. It covers American literature from the 
beginnings to 1830 and is therefore admirably suited for special 
courses in the early periods as well as for covering these early 
periods in general survey courses. The generous selections will 
allow teachers ample room for individual choice. The present 
edition is a thorough revision of the first—in the words of the 
editors, “ virtually a new book in that it contains a third again as 
much material as the original edition ” of 1933. Among the note- 
worthy additions are some of the religious poems of the New 
England colonist Edward Taylor. Editorial and critical comments 
have, where necessary, been revised, and the bibliographies have 


been brought up to date. 
CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


Princeton University 
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Die Bedeutung von Edgar Allan Poe fiir die englische Literatur. 
By Harro Heinz Innsbruck (Austria): Wag- 
ner’sche Universitats-Buchhandlung. 1949. Pp. 320. 


While Poe’s influence on French literature and the Symbolist 
movement has been the subject of many studies, his significance 
for English literature has so far not been thoroughly investigated. 
The main reason for this is that Poe’s influence in England was 
not as great as in France. Thus Dr. Kiihnelt in his preface. But 
his book looks surprisingly like an attempt to disprove the last 
statement. After two introductory chapters on Poe and his time, 
the author sets out to trace Poe’s influence on Rossetti (105 pages), 
William Morris (4 pages), Oscar Wilde (44 pages), Swinburne (34 
pages), Stevenson (36 pages); on the short story (3 pages), the 
detective novel (11 pages), the pseudo-scientific tale (5 pages), 
the supernatural in English literature (14 pages) ; and ends with 
a last chapter on the decline of Poe’s influence (8 pages), dealing 
with James Thomson and Yeats. (The page numbers have been 
given as an indication of the lack of proportion from which the 
book suffers.) Relying heavily on secondary sources, Dr. Kiihnelt 
has shaped some of his chapters not so much into significant pictures 
of the relation between Poe and the various English writers as 
into reviews of earlier discussions, many of them German and 
French. Whatever his difficulties in collecting the material (he 
mentions them in his preface and any one acquainted with library 
conditions in post-war Europe will sympathize with him), poverty 
of material is not one of the book’s faults. In fact, its value for 
American readers may well be bibliographical, lying in the accumu- 
lation and survey of Continental scholarship. 

Kiihnelt’s method, however, is a kind of source hunting now 
somewhat discredited. Similar motifs, so-called parallel passages, 
ete., he lists generously. But while he sometimes does consider 
common sources as an alternative to direct influence, he rarely 
remembers that certain motifs may derive from common human 
experience or from ideas generally in the air. #.g., when Dorian 
Gray is unaccountably driven to show his decaying picture to 
Hallward, the man who painted it, he illustrates what Poe called 
perverseness (“ etwas tun, weil man genau weiss, dass man es nicht 
darf ”—p. 187) and therefore derives from “The Imp of the 
Perverse.” Sometimes Kiihnelt can assert influence even after 
realizing that his evidence is inconclusive: in Stevenson’s “ Mark- 
heim,” for instance, no “ direct borrowing can be proved ” (p. 248) ; 
yet, like “William Wilson” it deals with split personality and 
Poe’s story “can therefore be cited as [its] model” (“ Man kann 
auch diese Erzihlung in die Gruppe ‘ Ich-Spaltung’ einreihen und 
damit Poes ‘William Wilson’ als Vorbild anfiihren ”—p. 249). 
Again and again Kiihnelt steps thus lightly from similarity to 
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derivation. Of external evidence he makes scant use. This is not 
to deny Poe’s influence on English writers; it means that Kiihnelt 
has not been a good advocate of his cause. 

The contribution of German scholars to English letters needs 
no puffing. But Kiihnelt’s book, pedantic without being sound, is 
not in that tradition. One has the impression that it was planned 
as a minute and painstaking investigation, but that it was brought 
to a close (rather than finished) without the patience or the dis- 
crimination needed for the task. 

CHRISTOF WEGELIN 

Princeton University 


Charles Brockden Brown: American Gothic Novelist. By Harry 
R. WarFet. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1949. 
Pp. 255. $4.50. 


Mr. Warfel has effectively woven together into a pleasant running 
narrative just about all that students before him have discovered of 
the life and literary activities of Charles Brockden Brown; and, as a 
result of his own investigation into—among other things—the 
journals of Brown’s friend and associate, Elihu Hubbard Smith, 
he has added new materials which, though often peripheral, do aid 
in rounding out the picture which another friend, William Dunlap, 
had already sketched in detail. The result is an extremely useful 
book, written with assurance and occasional gusto, which should 
provide the general reader with an adequate first introduction to 
America’s first important novelist. It also clears the ground for 
the special student who wishes in his own studies to move beyond 
what is already known; such a volume on Brown has long been an 
important desideratum in American literature. Yet Mr. Warfel, I 
believe, would be the first to admit that his book is by no means 
definitive, either in the presentation of all the details of Brown’s 
life or in interpretation of his works. For many years the existence 
of early journals, which were not available to Mr. Warfel, has been 
known, and until these are published in their entirety, the student 
of Brown will continue to be handicapped, as Mr. Warfel has been, 
in presenting the true picture of the half-dozen formative years 
which preceded Brown’s amazing burst into literary activity at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Lacking these materials, Mr. Warfel 
has done a brave and a thoroughly commendable job of reconstruc- 
tion. The scrupulous will look with disfavor on his use of “ auto- 
biographical ” passages from Brown’s novels. The matter of fact 
reader will wonder how young Smith (and Brown) could possibly 
in 1790 have adopted the conclusions of Thomas Paine’s Age of 
Reason which did not appear until some five years later. The critic 
will find Mr. Warfel’s analysis of individual novels sensible, if not 
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always penetrating. The reader interested in biographical detail 
will be puzzled that Brown in one chapter can be presented as the 
apparently affluent younger son of a successful commercial family, 
in another as the penniless and threadbare Bohemian, held to 
poverty by lack of appreciation among his countrymen. The his- 
torian of literary fact of the period will recognize that the passage 
quoted on page 225 as evidence of Brown’s “long familiarity ” 
with Milton has been elsewhere (William and Mary Quarterly, 3 
ser., Iv [1947], 170) attributed with some reason to John Blair 
Linn. But for all of this, one’s principal reaction to the book must 
be gratitude to Mr. Warfel for having, even handicapped, done a 
difficult job so well. 
Lewis LEARY 
Duke University 


BRIEF MENTION 


Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus Teutsch. Abdruck der editio 
princeps (1669). Herausgegeben von J. H. Scuouite. Zweite 
Auflage. Halle, Saale 1949. Es ist héchst verdienstlich dass der 
Max Niemeyer Verlag Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus wieder auf 
den Markt gebracht hat. Das abenteuerlichste Buch der deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte erscheint unter der Lizenz 113 der Sowjetischen 
Militirverwaltung in Deutschland im abenteuerlichsten Augenblick 
seiner Geschichte. Der Simplicissimus ist ein ausserst aktuelles 
Buch. Die Greuel, die er schildert, schienen friiheren Generationen 
iiberwunden, schaurige Berichte schrecklicher Schicksale aus dunk- 
len Jahrhunderten. Alles das hat sich tausendmal wiederholt in 
noch grausigeren Formen, das Schicksal des Simplicissimus ent- 
spricht vielen zeitgendssischen. 

Niemand ist besser befaihigt, Grimmelshausens Text herauszu- 
geben als Jan Hendrik Scholte, der seine ganze Lebensarbeit dem 
Dichter gewidmet und mit unendlicher Akribie den Text durchgear- 
beitet hat. An seiner Zuverlissigkeit ist nicht zu zweifeln. Einige 
Verbesserungen von Fehlern des Druckers, ja sogar offenbarer 
Versehen des Autors selbst sind vorgenommen worden, sonst ist 
der Text von Scholtes Ausgabe von 1938 zeilengetreu wiederholt 
worden. Ein leichter Seufzer des Bedauerns kann nicht unterdriickt 
werden, dass die wichtige Einleitung zu dieser Ausgabe aus Griinden 
der Ersparnis nicht wieder abgedruckt worden ist. Scholte kam, 
Kénnekes Untersuchungen iibernehmend, damals zum Resultat dass 
der Frankfuter Verleger Wilhelm Serlin der Drucker des ersten 
Simplicissimus gewesen sei . Selbst wenn das irrig war, es steckte 
viel gute Zusammenfassung zerstreut erschienener Forschung in 
dieser Einleitung und es will scheinen als ob bei einem Werk von 
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436 Seiten etwa 6 Seiten keinen grossen Unterschied in den Kosten 
machen wiirden. 

Das Werk erscheint in der urspriinglichen Fassung ohne die 
Continuatio. Grimmelshausen hat sie zwar noch mit dem selben 
Erscheinungsdatum dem Simplicissimus nachfolgen lassen und 
ausdriicklich als “Schluss desselben ” bezeichnet, aber die erste 
Beendigung war die stirkere mit ihrem feierlichen “ Adieu Welt.” 
Trotzdem bleibt die Frage offen: ob nicht doch schon friih das 
Insel-Erlebnis geplant war. Der Fabel-Phoenix des Frontispizes ist 
in seinen Proportionen dem Dodo von Mauritius nachgebildet, wie 
er in Roelandt Saverys Landschaft mit Végeln von 1628 erscheint, 
deutlicher noch erkennbar auf der Zeichnung Saverys nach zwei 
lebenden Dodos aus dem Jahr 1599 jetzt im Museum von Sacra- 
mento. 


CURT VON FABER DU FAUR 
Yale University 


Die Minneburg. Hrsg. von H. Pyritz. (Deutsche Texte des Mit- 
telalters, Bd. xx111). Berlin, Deutsche Akademie, 1950. 221 pp. In 
view of the ever-increasingly threatening flood of second-hand liter- 
ary criticism it is stimulating to find an edition which reflects 
Germany’s good scholarly tradition with its careful description of 
the Mss, their pedigree, a most valuable glossary, and above all with 
a sensitive understanding for stylistic details and metaphorical 
expressions. In fact, Professor Pyritz’s ‘ Introduction’ is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of mannerism (ornatus difficilis) 
in late medieval German literature. The author also shows how 
near the figurative language of the Minneburg is to that of the 
Jiingere Titurel and hymnic literature, e. g. with special reference 
to the use of compounds with durch-, un-, tiber-. The construction 
of the poem is clearly defined in five stages: 1) description of the 
castle; 2) birth of the Minne-child; 3) the long chapter on Minne- 
catechism ; 4) siege of the virtuous fortress Freudenberg, wedding 
and birth of ‘ Widerminne’; 5) the allegoric and forensic scenes 
with accusation and defence.—A particular feature of Professor 
Pyritz’s introduction is the comparison he draws between the 
Minnegrotte in Gottfried’s Tristan in which the mundus christianus 
is used to profane ends, whilst in the above Minneburg the mundus 
amoris is transposed to the sphere of religious orthodoxy. This 
edition based on Cod. Pal. Germ. 455 of Heidelberg with important 
references to the Cologne Ms. and the fragments of Prague and 
Donaueschingen, proves once again the intrinsic value of scholarly 
integrity and painstaking exactitude. 

AUGUST CLOSS 

University of Bristol, England 
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Pronunciation of the French Spoken at Brunswick, Maine. By 
WituiAm N. Locke. Greensboro, N. C., Woman’s College, 1949. 
Pp. 201. (Publication of the American Dialect Society, 12.) A 
minute scholarly investigation in present-day phonetics of a 
bilingual population, prefaced by Dr. J. M. Carriére, is given 
accurate typographical presentation. Dr. Locke has probed so 
deeply in the shades of bilingual Canadian that the reader is 
surprised not to find a matching precision in so-called Standard 
French ; the subject who gave so much time to the investigator uses 
savant French; to have sought to ascertain pronunciation by con- 
versation, instead of by translation, might have made the informant 
less conscious that he was being used for experimental purposes. 
Dr. Locke probes into the problems of bilinguals in the field of 
interaction of sounds, that of the diversity of attack in French and 
English vowels, that of hiatus, that of relaxation of speech muscles 
that create French diphthongs and triphthongs; profuse examples 
abound; the ever alert scientific spirit of the author reminds the 
reader of the necessity of caution in the interpretation of data 
offered. 

The necessary historical background of Dr. Locke’s introduction 
is to the point ; he has added some of the by-products of his studies 
on pronunciation: a short appendix of grammar and syntax and a 
longer contribution of topical words. A weak spot is the scanty 
bibliography; consultation of elementary books should have been 
accompanied by more research in scientific journals; other works 
should have appeared like those of Read, Ditchy and Dionne in the 
field of Franco-American bilingualism and those of Darmsteter, 
Passy, Rousselot and Nyrop in French phonetics ; an index of words 


studied is unfortunately missing. 
LIONEL C. DUREL 


Tulane University 


Heine’s Chevets. The suggestion made by Mr. W. E, Kennett 
in the last number of MLN that Heine meant chevrons when he 
wrote Chevets had been made by Mr. Herman Salinger in MLN for 


June, 1938, pp. 431-432.—THE EpirTors. 
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FRENCH TRAGEDY IN THE TIME OF 
LOUIS XV AND VOLTAIRE, 1715-1774 


By H. CarRINGTON LANCASTER 


A sequel to the author’s nine volume 
History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the 17th Century, and Sun- 
set, A History of Parisian Drama in 
the Last Years of Louis XIV, 1701- 
1715, this study seeks to show how 
the work of Corneille and Racine 
was cafried on or modified by their 
successors, Voltaire, La Motte, Piron, 
de Belloy, Lemierre, etc. 


the internal causes leading to the 
substitution of romantic for classic 
tragedy, the extent to which Voltaire 
and others employed tragedy as a 
vehicle for political and religious 
propaganda, the author also dis- 
cusses the actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Francaise, their theatre, 
their methods, their finances, and 
such striking figures as Michel Baron, 


Reviewing the influence of Shake- Adrienne Le Couvreur, Dumesnil, 
speare and other English dramatists, Clairon and Le Kain. 
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a la cultura hispanica 


by Maria Teresa Babin 


This cultural history reveals the wealth and diversity of the 
Iberian heritage, treasured from earliest times and passed on 
to Latin America and the world. Literature and art receive most 
attention, and bibliographies and other aids increase the book’s 
usefulness. Finely illustrated. 
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‘= recent controversy in the Soviet Union over the lin- 
guistic teaching of N. Ya. Marr has been watched not 
only by philologists but also by students of Russia through- 
out the world. Like the Lysenko controversy in the field 
of genetics, the linguistic debate was finally “ settled ” by 
official pronouncement, and was followed by far- i 
and thorough application of the “new line,” and swift 
official action against the proponents of Marrism. 

Stalin, himself, entered the field of philology and %t 
was his article in the July 4, 1950 issue of Pravda which 
closed the debate. In so doing, Stalin uttered certain instruc- 
tive pronouncements on Marxism that shed light on present 
attitudes in the Kremlin. 
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